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EDITORIAL 


MORALITY IN POLITICS 


Tue 1959 electorate is, on the whole, satisfied with its material lot. 
It has, too, the impression that progress towards a summit con- 
ference is encouraging, and that rhe | so of war is further away 
than before Mr. Macmillan made his trip to Moscow. The 
Conservative case for being returned to power, as shown in their 
election manifesto, relied on these twin satisfactions, and every care 
was taken to divert attention away from the failures of the outgoing 
Government in fields which, though no less important than the two 
where it stands on firmest ground, were unfortunately likely to play 
a much smaller part in determining the voters’ choice. 

Neither defence policy nor colonial policy occupied any signi- 
ficant place in the public argument preceding the 1959 general 
election, yet they, after the tragi-comedy of Suez, were the two 
outstanding failures of the outgoing Government. Defence policy 
is too remote from the ordinary man and woman for them to have 
much grasp of the nature of the arguments involved in deciding 
whether defence should be based on a British deterrent or on con- 
ventional forces, whether a bomb of near-Hiroshima power should 
be classed as a “ tactical” weapon, or whether it is a good thing 
or a bad one that the defence of Britain should be integrated with 
the defence of other countries in the Atlantic alliance and so 
removed from the sole control of the British Government. Yet it 
could have been made an issue of first-class importance if the 
Labour Party’s thinking had been clearer, and if Labour had had 
the courage to give a lead to public opinion on the all-important 
controversy over the hydrogen bomb. Colonial policy, on the other 
hand, could hardly have become a dominant feature of the election. 
Though the Labour Party’s behaviour over each of the major crises 
which have marked the calamitous career of Mr. Lennox-Boyd has 
been sound enough, indignation is confined to a minority; to the 
mass of the electorate, Cyprus is at worst a word to conjure up 
visions of brave British boys being shot in ambushes, at best a matter 
of indifference, while Hola, Nyasaland and the Devlin Report mean 
nothing at all. There has been a failure of communication here 
between the politicians and the public—though it is not very clear 
whose failure it is. 
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Yet what is chiefly serious is not that the Government was 
wrong on its defence policy, on Cyprus, on Nyasaland, or even on 
Suez; on each of them a case of some sort could be made out in 
favour of the policies followed. The real reason why each of these 
cases forms so sad a commentary on our times is that, in each case, 
the Government extricated itself from the mess by means which 
earlier standards of political morality would never have tolerated. 
The parliamentary practices of fifty years ago, or even of twenty-five 
years ago, would almost certainly have forced Mr. Sandys to resign 
as Minister of Defence when, having adopted the doctrine of 
massive retaliation some time after the Americans had abandoned 
it, he was forced to repudiate his own policy in the next year’s 
White Paper on defence. In a more honest age, it would have been 
impossible to keep Mr. Selwyn Lloyd in office after a disaster such 
as Suez and the reversal of the policies for which he had stood. 
As for Mr. Lennox-Boyd, his survival of the Hola episode and the 
— denunciation of the Devlin Report is, even by present 
standards, a political miracle; that it happened is less a reflection 
on Mr. Lennox-Boyd himself than on the Prime Minister whose 
ethical standards and regard for the public were too low to force 
him into dismissing his wretched subordinate. 

That this should have been possible at all, is something which 
calls for close examination. The story of Mr. Lennox-Boyd is 
discreditable to democracy, because it betrays how tenuous is the 
control over the Government which can now be exercised by the 
electorate, and how easily that control can be by-passed altogether. 
It has normally been the case in the past that, when the broad 
record of the Government has been acceptable to the electorate, the 
failure of an individual minister should escape notice. But it would 
be hard to recall a case from the past in which a minister so 
resoundingly convicted of misleading Parliament and the public as 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd was by the Devlin Commission, was not only not 
compelled to resign, but was not even regarded as a liability to his 
party on the eve of an election. What Mr. Macmillan did was to 
rely on the undoubted success of the Government in keeping people 
materially happy, in the knowledge that this surface contentment 
would be a powerful factor in making them vote for the Govern- 
ment again, to escape the consequences of an action which he and 
his colleagues must have known to be dishonest. For Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd to od been forced from office in July would have given 
an impression of failure and of weakness which had at all costs 
to be avoided—even at the cost of departing from the ethical 
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standards on which British democracy is supposed to pride itself. 
Mr. Macmillan’s refusal to observe these standards can only be 
interpreted as showing scant respect for the electorate. 

Mr. Macmillan emerged as a very successful showman, and the 
standing of the Conservative Party in the country on the eve of 
the election was a tribute less to what the Government had actually 
done than to the Prime Minister’s skill in selectively putting it 
across. It cannot be said that the results are healthy ones. Per- 
sonalised politics are dangerous, but with modern techniques of 
communication they are becoming fatally easy; the projection of a 
calm, confident individual as Prime Minister into the public mind, 
carried out through adroit press relations, the radio, and television, 
covers up the shortcomings of the rest of the Government team, 
and concentrates attention so heavily on the one man that there is 
an enormous risk of disaster if things go wrong. A Prime Minister 
in such a position may himself make a mistake too serious to be 
glossed over; the political consequences are then much greater than 
if he were content to occupy his strict constitutional position of 
primus inter pares. At any time since January 1957 it would have 
been considerably more difficult for the Conservative Government 
to change its leader than it would for the Attlee Government. It 
would _ be interesting to speculate on what would have been the 
effect on the 1959 election if Mr. Macmillan had died or been 
forced to retire from ill-health; the Conservatives can congratulate 
their good fortune that neither of these disasters happened to them. 

But if the Conservatives want to take that risk, let them. What 
is intolerable, and what sooner or later the electorate will realise is 
intolerable, is that the tricks of personal projection should be used 
to distract attention away from things that ought to be decisive in 
a general election. Inevitably an election over-simplifies most issues, 
and some are lost altogether. But it is not oad for our political 
health if pure technical performance conjures out of sight the 
failure—or the deliberate refusal—of a government to maintain its 
integrity. 

The Labour Party has not made the best of its case on some of 
these points. Although Mr. Lennox-Boyd was unmercifully ham- 
mered in three successive debates in July of this year, the Opposition 
failed to get the country as a whole excited about what was 
happening—just as it failed to exploit to the full the golden oppor- 
tunity of Suez. It is partly because the Labour Party in Parliament 
does not realise how remote parliamentary affairs are from the mind 
of the public; the public does not automatically follow a lead from 
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the staged battleground of the House of Commons. But it is even 
more for a more serious reason, which is that on several of the issues 
when the Government’s behaviour was patently bad, the Opposi- 
tion’s mind was unclear. On Cyprus, Nyasaland, or even the dis- 
grace of Hola even active Labour workers in the constituencies 
were not necessarily against the Government at all, and the party 
leadership did far too little to get it widely understood by the public 
what horrors were being committed in its name. Even on Suez, 
Labour opinion in the constituencies was by no means united; it 
might have been more so if the party leadership had not dithered 
at the start of the crisis, and again when it came to the point of 
pressing home the Government’s moral defeat. 

On the defence issue, the Labour Party has only itself to blame 
if the public is not interested. Defence is a blind spot in Labour 
thinking (in some Labour circles it is almost a dirty word). But 
= from this, the party leadership has laid itself open to the 
charge, throughout the whole hydrogen bomb controversy, that it 
is unconcerned with the moral aspects of the question. Had the 
1959 Labour Party conference taken place, it is hard to see how the 
debate could have been prevented from degenerating into a mere 
struggle for internal power, completely remote from the real issue 
of whether or not Britain should manufacture and possess a nuclear 
weapon, completely remote from what the public either wants or 
needs. In terms of political morality, there was not a great deal to 
choose between Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s continuance in pe as after the 
Devlin Report, and the recall conference of the General and 
Municipal Workers’ Union in August; both were unsavoury pieces 
of political management. 

These are things the Labour Party needs to think about very 
carefully. One of its strongest claims to public support is that it 
should maintain higher standards of morality in politics. If it fails 
to do that, it is failing itself and the public. 





As a result of the new terms of employment recently 
negotiated by the printing industry, our costs of production 
have increased by not less than 714 per cent. 

With great regret, therefore, we are compelled to 
increase the subscription for 1960 to £1 15s. Od. 
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1951-59 : THE CONSERVATIVES 
IN POWER 


ARTHUR BUTLER 


In a bitter valedictory speech Mr. Ancurin Bevan dismissed the 
dying Parliament of 1955-59 as squalid and the worst he could 
remember. Even the most insensitive Conservative M.P. would 
have to agree that it had its squalid moments. On looking back 
over the a four years, however, members of the Government 
must have discovered plenty of cause for self-congratulation. They 
have weathered in that span so many parliamentary storms that 
they have seemed at times to bear charmed lives; their legislative 
rogramme, despite much buffeting from sudden squalls, has never 
a upset to any serious extent; and although morale has often 
been low among the back-benchers, discipline and expediency have 
triumphed over adversity and qualms of conscience. 

Returned to power with a majority of fifty-nine, the Govern- 
ment has never come near to defeat in a Commons division. No 
matter how ineffective ministerial champions have been in their 
clashes with the Opposition, they have wie swept to victory by 
sheer weight of numbers in the lobbies. Tame acceptance of the 
demands of the Whips has reduced the need for lions of debate, 
and although it would have taken little skill to earn a reputation for 
eloquence in a House where the standard of speaking has surely 
reached its lowest level, few have made their mark. 

Yet, despite the strength of the Party machine, British politics 
are still very much the story of the success or failure of character— 
especially at the top. The Prime Minister sets the standard for his 
team, and in the parliamentary arena, where the true calibre of a 
man is quickly revealed, his responsibility is great. 

The story of this Government’s parliamentary record is largely 
the account of how one man, Sir Anthony Eden, failed the iron 
test of leadership and how another, Mr. Harold Macmillan, starting 
at grave disadvantage, passed it with notable success. He has come 
to fill the stage so completely that this has been aptly called 
Macmillan’s Parliament. Yet he took control less than three years 
ago, at a moment when the Conservatives had dissipated the good 


* The author is Lobby Correspondent of the News Chronicle. 
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will which had swept them back to power in May 1955 with a 
majority more than three times as large as that which they had 
enjoyed in the previous administration. 


The Eden Period 


Sir Anthony Eden’s programme, as announced in the Queen's 
speech at the opening of the new Parliament, gave little indication 
of things to come. Too many issues were rather stale left-overs 
from the old Parliament and the Government front bench looked 
much as it had done under Sir Winston Churchill—with the 
notable absence of the Member for Woodford himself. 

At the Foreign Office Mr. Macmillan had picked up the reins 
dropped by Sir Anthony, but for some time was to get little oppor- 
tunity for impressing his own very individual personality on the 
House. By the time M.P.s had dispersed for their summer break 
the Prime Minister appeared to have established his authority over 
the House. It was short lived. 

The row over the Autumn Budget started the rot. It seemed 
as though the luck and political flair of Sir Anthony’s chief 
lieutenant, Mr. R. A. Butler, had at last deserted him; the Oppo- 
sition were determined to topple him from his office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the ground that he had either misled the 
country with his bountiful pre-election Budget or had seriously 
misinterpreted the economic situation. But if Mr. Butler had 
seemed to lose control of events, he proved by his speech in the 
censure debate that he was as difficult as ever to pin down. The 
Government survived, but damage had been done, and a series of 
bungled and contradictory announcements by ministers in the 
House, ranging from heroin and white fish to the fourteen-day 
rule, soon brought it under a fresh fire of ridicule. 

December brought the long-awaited and drastic reconstruction 
of the Government, with Mr. Butler becoming Leader of the House 
and Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Macmillan replacing him at the Treasury, 
and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd moving from the Ministry of Defence to the 
Foreign Office. Sir Walter Monckton started his short-lived run 
at the Defence Ministry, Mr. Iain Macleod succeeded him at the 
Ministry of Labour, and Mr. Edward Heath replaced Mr. Buchan- 
Hepburn as Chief Whip. Determined to avoid further embar- 
rassing confusion on the floor of the House, Sir Anthony also 
tightened control on ministerial statements. Despite these moves 
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the administration continued to run into trouble, and even Tory 
M.P.s were soon comparing Sir Anthony’s parliamentary per- 
formances unfavourably with those of the new ay yee Leader, 
Mr. Gaitskell. In dealing with home affairs he had never been 
very effective, but now his followers found cause for criticism in his 
handling of foreign affairs, of which he had long been acknow- 
ledged a master. During a debate on Jordan he failed to provide 
the strong lead desired by the Tory back-benchers, appeared rattled 
and irritated by Labour’s critical interjections, and at times lost 
control of both the House and his theme. 

Sir Anthony was already showing signs of the instability when 
under strain that was to contribute to the aberrations of the Suez 
crisis. Even his sense of the House deserted him when badly 
harassed, and at Question Time he was usually dull, often fidgety, 
and left members yearning for the sparkling impromptus which 


had been the feature of Sir Winston’s day. Nevertheless, in 
Commons divisions the Government regularly enjoyed more than 
its paper majority, and even after Sir Anthony had been out- 
manoeuvred by the Russians in the scandal of the “ missing frog- 
man,” Commander Crabb, it romped home with a handsome 
majority of eighty-seven on that issue. Then, a few days before 


the summer recess of 1956, Colonel Nasser’s nationalisation of the 
Suez Canal precipitated the crisis that split the country and faced 
Parliament with its greatest test for many years. 


Suez 


By the time it assembled in the autumn, Opposition attacks on the 
Government’s handling of the situation had aroused the great mass 
of Tory back-benchers to fury. They were nonetheless confused 
by the situation, and Sir Anthony’s speech at the beginning of the 
new session threw little light on the likely outcome of the 
operation. His announcement on November 5 of the surrender of 
Port Said put new heart into the back-benchers, and the first phase 
of the Suez struggle ended that night in the Commons with his 
position strengthened in the Party. Some indication of disapproval 
in Tory moderate circles was given by the resignation first of the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Anthony Nutting, and 
then of Sir Edward Boyle from his Treasury post. In a division on 
November 8 six Tories abstained. But as always the Government 
had less cause to worry about revolts on its left than on its right 
wing. At the very moment when just such a rebellion showed 
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signs of breaking out Sir Anthony was removed from the scene and 
for a highly critical — of three weeks was powerless to assert 
his leadership. While at times he had seemed almost ebullient as 
he fought for his policies, the Prime Minister had, in fact, been 
cracking badly 4 the strain. The great hullabaloo and daily 
Commons storms were rapping his strength and confidence. The 
weaknesses he had revealed earlier when under personal attack now 
became formidable handicaps in face of the withering onslaught, 
the booing and barracking, directed against him at Westminster. 
His state of exhaustion became daily more evident until, on Novem- 
ber 21, it was announced that he was suffering from severe 
overstrain and would rest in Jamaica for three weeks. 


The Interregnum 


With Sir Anthony gone it was left to Mr. Butler, Mr. Macmillan, 
and Chief Whip Mr. Edward Heath to bring the Government 
through the most hazardous Commons stage of the adventure. For 
now that withdrawal from Suez had become inevitable, the 
Government knew that unless it could persuade its back-benchers 
that there was to be some return for the pull-out there was a very 
real risk of big trouble on the right. Furthermore, it was realised 
that in such a situation rebel M.P.s could almost certainly rely on 
the support of the colonels and militant matrons who formed the 
backbone of the constituency associations. Only the most skilled 
parliamentary manoeuvring could avert disaster, and full credit is 
due to the men left in charge that they were able to meet this 
challenge. It was undoubtedly a remarkable achievement. 

With great dexterity Mr. Butler prepared the ground in a 
Commons statement which succeeded in damping down the 
smouldering revolt, and then shared with Mr. Macmillan the main 
burden of the Commons debate in which they leaned as far to the 
right as possible to appease their extremists, while directing the fury 
of the back-benchers towards Mr. Gaitskell. Behind the scenes 
Mr. Heath and his assistants, using every means of pressure and 
persuasion at their disposal, weeded out the potential rebels, so that 
when the vote came in the House only a hard core of fifteen 
abstained from supporting the Government motion of confidence. 
Tory back-benchers were so noticeably cool during Mr. Butler’s 
wind-up speech, however, that it became apparent that although 
Sir Anthony’s prestige had reached its nadir, that of his stand-in 
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was not sufficiently high to make him an acceptable alternative. 
A month later Eden had resigned and Mr. Macmillan had replaced 
him. 


The Macmillan Succession 


Mr. Macmillan’s immediate task on taking over was to check the 
tide of demoralisation which had swept through the Party. His 
many changes of office in the previous years had given him little 
opportunity to make his mark in the House in any one capacity, 
but he was accepted as one of the Party’s most effective parlia- 
mentary performers, audacious in attack and a master of the wind- 
up technique. Known to have been 100 per cent. behind Eden’s 
Suez operation, he was now well placed to carry out the sleight of 
hand involved in making loud right-wing noises to keep the 
extremists happy while shifting policy in the opposite direction. 
Within a few months his success at the despatch fon had put new 


heart and backbone into his followers, who warmed to his 
appearance of authority, his boundless confidence, and the air of 
contempt and arrogance he affected in his dealings with the Oppo- 
sition. Whatever the facts may have been, he invariably gave the 
impression of being in control of the situation. When the Opposi- 


tion stormed and raved they were advised not to excite themselves 
by the man who sought to  sinat himself as the aristocratic father 
figure, patiently and good-humouredly coping with the problems 
of Britain and the world. At times he even gave the impression of 
seeking to speak to that larger audience outside the House, pre- 
senting his back to its members and addressing his remarks upward 
over the Speaker’s head to the Press Gallery above. 

While not entitled to a place among the great orators of the 
history of Parliament, he is stylish, with a touch of the grand 
manner and uses his voice to good effect. At Question Time, 
however, his manner in dealing with supplementaries is often pon- 
derous and his impromptus sometimes smack of the midnight oil. 
An astute opportunist, he rarely misses the chance to take advantage 
of a favourable situation, and he has a great flair for imparting a 
sense of occasion. But at moments of set-back the mask of gentle- 
manly composure is liable to slip, revealing a sharp-tongued, spiteful 
politician, all too redolent of the gambler, living on his wits, who in 
a run of bad luck hits hard and low. This facet of the Prime 
Minister’s character has come to the surface in some unusually bitter 
exchanges with Mr. Gaitskell, from which the Opposition Leader 
has emerged with more dignity than his opposite number. 
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Macmillan’s Team 


The hangover from the Eden administration, together with the 
Government reshuffle, contributed to a number of inept per- 
formances by other members of the team early in the new term, 
but the knowledge that Mr. Macmillan would stand by them and 
that the period of tantrums at 10 Downing Street had ended 
gradually led to a new air of assurance on the Treasury Bench. 
This was now wearing the new Macmillan look with Mr. Butler 
Home Secretary as well as Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
House, Mr. Thorneycroft Chancellor of the Exchequer, the dogged, 
=a Mr. Sandys on Defence instead of Housing, and Sir 
David Eccles as President of the Board of Trade. The most sur- 
prising appointment was that of industrialist Sir Percy Mills, who 
was given a peerage and the Ministry of Power—a move which 
apparently paid small regard to the importance of a minister, even 
in the Lords, being an effective performer on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who throughout the Suez crisis had 
obediently followed Eden’s brief, remained as Foreign Secretary. 
With his former master’s policy now being put into reverse, it was 
to be part of his new brief to explain that nothing had ever gone 
wrong. Under such a strain his Commons manner became even 
more awkward and defensive, his speeches even more dull and 
legalistic as he stuck closer to his script. His humiliation seemed 
complete when, after one particularly pathetic performance, Mr. 
Macmillan was forced to intervene in a dramatic attempt to save 
the debate. But armed with a strange, tenacious brand of courage 
Mr. Lloyd stuck it out, and as the memory of Suez nightmare 
faded and even he became infected by the general air of confidence 
on the front bench, his performances improved. 

Loyalty to colleagues plays an important part in Mr. Macmillan’s 
code of conduct, and this doubtless influenced his decision to keep 
Mr. Lloyd at the Foreign Office. Together with the need to do 
nothing further to lower morale on the Tory benches, it also 
guided his course of action in the rumpus over Sir David Eccles’ 
disclosure of a budget intention on cinema tax—one of two particu- 
larly difficult engagements Mr. Macmillan survived in his early 
days as Premier. Although Sir David’s gaffe could have had far 
more serious consequences than the leak by Dr. Dalton immediately 
before his Budget speech in 1947, Mr. Macmillan decided to fight 
it out. In doing so he well knew that his refusal to let Sir David 
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resign or apologise—which would have been tantamount to a con- 
fession of error—would lower the standard of public life and set an 
unhealthy precedent for the future. It was a pattern to be repeated 
with even more contemptuous disregard for British traditions of 
ministerial responsibility in the scandal of the Hola detention camp 
and the state of affairs in Nyasaland revealed by the Devlin 
Commission report. 


The Salisbury Resignation 


The second major hazard negotiated at this period by Mr. Mac- 
millan arose from the resignation of Lord Salisbury, Lord President 
of the Council and most influential of Tory elder statesmen, who 
stalked out of the Government because he cbjected to the release of 
Archbishop Makarios. Here, indeed, seemed an embarrassment 
not lightly to be shrugged off by the Government—especially as it 
added weight to the indictment that the administration, like that 
of Sir Anthony, had watered the pure milk of Conservatism. Yet 
some clever tactics by Mr. Macmillan brought the Government 
through virtually unscathed. First, he had the announcement made 
a few hours after the Commons had broken up for a weekend. 


Then, when M.P.s had expected the Cyprus ag to become a 
alk 


major issue in the debate on the Bermuda talks, he unbalanced 
the Opposition by concentrating on the H-bomb issue and diverted 
attention to Labour’s own divisions on this subject. The Bermuda 
debate provided the Tory back-benchers with a much-needed tonic 
and enabled the Government to get its second wind before facing 
up to the final chapter of the Suez debacle. Eight Tory M.P.s 
resigned the Whip in protest at what they regarded as capitulation 
to Colonel Nasser in letting British shipping re-enter the canal on 
his terms. In the debate fourteen Tories abstained from voting for 
the Government against a Labour censure motion, and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd received a nasty mauling from the outraged right wing. 
Even so, the Government’s majority in the division was feowaiae, 
and Mr. Macmillan left the chamber to a great ovation from his 
followers. With this behind him he had less cause to worry about 
the stability of his Government than at any time since succeeding 
Sir Anthony. 


Mr. Thorneycroft 


By the end of that session he appeared to have stemmed the 
tide. Despite Suez the Government's substantial programme of 
legislation, amounting to some fifty measures and including the 
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bitterly contested Rent Bill, had been shepherded through by Mr. 
Butler, a dexterous Leader of the House who, when more subtle 
methods failed, called in the guillotine to dispatch the business. 
The suspicion that Chancellor of the ee Mr. Peter Thorney- 
croft, was not prepared to be equally ruthless in tackling inflation 
was beginning to cause unrest and agitation among back-benchers 
as they broke up for the summer. Within a few months, however, 
the 7 per cent. credit squeeze had won for him the title of the Iron 
Chancellor, and if there were any who still doubted the determina- 
tion of the Treasury team to wield the axe their suspicions were 
swept away by the dramatic resignation of Mr. Thorneycroft and 
his two aides, Mr. Enoch Powell and Mr. Nigel Birch, when the 
Cabinet refused to stomach further cuts in Government expenditure. 
Assured of support in the House and the constituencies, these 
ministers, had they wished, could have gravely embarrassed the 
Government in the Commons. Instead, they chose to assure it of 
their loyalty. Confident, therefore, that they would not rock the 
boat enough to sink it and that, no matter what distorted accounts 
the Government gave of the affair, Mr. Thorneycroft would be 
prevented by his Privy Councillor’s oath and the rule of Cabinet 
secrecy from revealing the truth, Mr. Macmillan flippantly dis- 
missed the crisis as “a little local difficulty”’ and left for his 
Commonwealth tour. His gambling instinct proved as sound as 
ever. The Whips went into action, M.P.s were recalled from abroad 
for the big debate, and, although many were confused and suspi- 
cious, the Government got home with a comfortable majority. It 
was the last issue capable of wrecking the Government—the last 
question of principle capable of causing a serious explosion on the 
right. With the Cyprus issue settled, even the Suez rebels returned 
to the fold. In the battles on unemployment and African policy 
the Government had nothing to fear from their supporters. 


Mr. Macleod 


When the Government’s credit squeeze started to push up the 
figures for short-time working and unemployment, the ae of 
Minister of Labour became more of a hot seat than ever. In Mr. 
Iain Macleod, however, the Government had a minister well capable 
of holding his own in the fiercest Commons battles. A formidable 
debater, he had first come to notice when, as a back-bencher, he 
had bettered Mr. Bevan in a health debate in the early 1950s. His 
capacity to store his head with facts and figures enabled him to cut 
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an impressive figure at the dispatch box—the master of his subject 
who, unlike most front-bench speakers, could expound at length 
without resort to notes. When called for he could draw on a 
mordant wit and biting tongue. Yet although the Government's 
economic policies had ensured he would have more than his share 
of strikes to contend with, he usually managed to appear suitably 
firm without being too provocative to the unions in fe Commons 
statements. When the get-tough school on the benches behind him 
called for aggressive tactics he managed to satisfy them by 
viciously attacking the Opposition leaders, as in his “scorn and 
contempt ” onslaught on Mr. Gaitskell during the bus strike debate 
of May 1958. During the unemployment debates he managed to 
take some of the edge off Labour’s attacks by his complete candour 
in forecasting that fhe percentage of workless would rise from 2:3 
in November to a peak of 2-8 in the early part of this year. The 
forecast proved accurate, and in later debates (not always well timed 
by the Opposition) he was able to counter their charges by 
1 er i figures which showed a steady decline in those out 
of work. 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd 


The long parliamentary struggle over the Government’s African 


policies reached its climax in the debates on the Hola death cam 
and the Devlin Report. As in the field of foreign affairs, this 
Parliament witnessed the end of any semblance of a bi-partisan 
approach to colonial problems, and apart from Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Colonial Secretary Mr. Lennox-Boyd spent more hours under fire 
in the House than any other minister. Unlike Mr. Lloyd, however, 
the Colonial Secretary was one of the Government’s most forceful 
and able debaters. Coupled with an immense enthusiasm for his 
task, he had great staying power and a facility for marshallin 
facts and figures which he would launch in a torrent of et 
across the Clerk’s table. 

The deaths of 11 Mau Mau detainees at Hola, following Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd’s refusal to set up a commission of inquiry into prison 
camp conditions in Kenya, caused Sey disquiet among Tory 
psi, ony and some thirty were said to feel strongly that either 
the Governor or the Colonial Secretary should resign. Yet despite 
much muttering in the lobbies and criticism in back-bench com- 
mittees, only one back-bencher had the courage to stand up in the 
House and call for a resignation. With talk of a General Election 
in the air, and memories of Mr. Nigel Nicolson’s banishment by 
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an impressive figure at the dispatch box—the master of his subject 
who, unlike most front-bench speakers, could expound at length 
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his constituency association for obeying the dictates of his conscience 
rather than those of the Whips, the others were content to nurse 
their grievances in silence. 

Having put loyalty to the Party first on Hola it was a simple 
and natural step for those back-benchers to support the Government 
on the Devlin Report. Once again there fad been talk in the 
lobbies of dismay and concern among a sizable section at the 
Government’s cynical reaction to this damning indictment of its 
colonial administration. If there was a limit to which it could go 
in bluffing and blustering its way out of difficulties, this seemed to 
present it. Mr. Lennox-Boyd on reading it had, indeed, told the 
Prime Minister that he was willing to resign. Mr. Macmillan, 
however, would not hear of it, and the Government prepared to 
fight its way out of yet another tight corner. Mr. Macmillan’s 
confidence in the power of the Whips and the loyalty of his 
followers was justified. Without one abstention the Tory back- 
benchers voted against Labour’s amendment accepting the report of 
the commission which the Government had itself set up. If the 
Whips had insisted they should walk through the division lobby 
on their hands they would doubtless have done so. Through the 
chamber there seemed to echo the words of Mr. Angus Maude, who 
had abandoned this Parliament with the bitter complaint that the 
private Member had been degraded to “ the contemptible status of 
a lobby-walking robot.” 


Back-Bench Mediocrity 


Standards of debating among back-benchers matched their per- 
formance in the division lobbies. Few speeches reflected strength 
of character, individuality, or originality pe sromerts If its followers 
were often bored and dispirited, the Government had only itself to 
blame. The apparent absence of any budding Macleods in this sea 
of mediocrity also gave it some cause for concern. But on a number 
of issues not vital to the Government’s stability back-benchers did 
manage to score some notable victories in clashes with ministers. 
Housing Minister Mr. Henry Brooke, who added to his difficulties 
in inheriting Mr. Sandys’ thorny Rent Bill by stubborn and un- 
sympathetic resistance to pleas for more protection for tenants 
against unscrupulous landlords, was forced to make a well-deserved 
climb-down by a group including Mr. Henry Price, Mr. Robert 
Jenkins, and Lieut.-Col. J. K. Cordeaux. Due largely to the efforts 
of another back-bencher, Captain Frederick Corkeld, Mr. Brooke 
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was also forced to bow to pressure on the question of compensation 
at free market value for property compulsorily acquired. Earlier, 
back-bench opposition caused the Government to withdraw the 
Shops Bill which had run into heavy weather in the Lords. 

Tory peers, more independent than M.P.s, gave the Govern- 
ment trouble on other issues, including its reluctance to pay reason- 
able compensation to Britons whose property was taken over by 
Egypt during Suez. Despite alarm by backwoodsmen at the 
prospect of meeting ladies in the library, the Bill to create life and 
women peers got through with less trouble than some had foreseen 
and gave a much needed transfusion of new blood to the chamber. 
Lord Hailsham’s pugnacious advocacy from the Front Bench, 
bordering at times on sheer bad manners, also injected unusual life 
into their lordships’ deliberations as well as lowering the tone of 
the Upper House. But his ruthlessness and truculent manner was 
very much in tune with that of the front bench in the Commons, 
where the tone had been set by Mr. Macmillan himself and adopted 
by such lowly members of the Government as that erstwhile right 
wing rebel, Mr. Julian Amery. 

Despite four troubled years of office and a by no means light- 
weight legislative programme, ministers retained their aggressive 
and resilient front until the last—buoyed up by the confident 
expectation that the generalship of Harold Macmillan had assured 
them victory at the polls and a further term of office. It probably 
did not matter too much to them that their successes had at times 
been founded on contempt for the best in the British political tradi- 
tion. Sooner or later there ought to be a day of reckoning—but in 
the meantime something may hs turned up. 
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I am doubtful if the proverb that “the onlooker sees most of the 

ame ”’ is true at all. I am quite certain that, applied to politics, it 
is dead wrong. In the House of Commons or out of doors in the 
country the observer of politics, however qualified and careful, will 
time after time miss what is both important and obvious to those 
engaged. The crude and laughable misconceptions in the Press and 
the Labour Party about how Conservative Central Office and the 
Conservative organisation in the country “tick” oblige me to 
assume that the notions of the Press and the Conservative Party 
about how Transport House and the constituency Labour Parties 
function are equally misconceived, crude, and laughable. In the 
House of Commons I am constantly surprised to find how little of 
what passes on the floor is seen or really understood from the 
gallery—and I am talking about the Press Gallery, not the 
Strangers’ Gallery—while even on the floor itself there seems to be 
an opaque medium separating the two political opponents. 

Whether or not it is because the Conservative and Labour 
Parties are different animals by nature and by ethos, the Opposition 
seem rarely to notice or comprehend what really goes on under 
their very noses amongst the Government supporters on the benches 
facing them. Over and over I have seen cases where the Govern- 
ment were forced to swallow their pride and back down on some 
issue under the pressure of back-bench action and where, neverthe- 
less, the whole operation, which seemed so embarrassingly obvious 
to the participants in it, entirely escaped the Opposition’s notice. 
Once again, therefore, I must assume the same myopia on the part 
of my colleagues and myself towards what has really been happen- 
ing on the Labour “al and in the Labour committee rooms in 
the course of the last eight years. 

No: you need a Labour politician really to tell you about Labour 
in opposition and a Conservative to analyse the Conservative Party 
in Power. But one understands the Political Quarterly’s difficulty. 
Ex hypothesi it is not the highest class of fish-merchants who 
advertise their wares as redolent. So one has perforce to be content 
with a viewpoint from which it must be accepted that some of the 


* The author has been Conservative Member of Parliament for Wolverhampton West 
since 1950. 
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most important features will be invisible and others distorted or 
seen in a false relation. 

Eight years in opposition is a long time. Wars apart (which 
don’t count), there a only been three oppositions of equal or 
greater duration since the period of the first Reform Bill: 


the Liberal opposition from 1895 to 1905; 
the Conservative opposition from 1905 to 1914; 
the Labour opposition from 1931 to 1939. 


Eight years can span several successive phases in the life of a party 
in opposition. Opposition, too, has several distinct aspects, between 
which the connection may be neither direct nor simple. There is, 
for example, the relation between the fortunes of an opposition in 
Parliament and in the country. I would say that an opposition’s 
strength, morale, and prospects in the country could improve while 
its performance in Parliament remained abysmal, but that on the 
other hand an improvement in an opposition’s confidence, success, 
and dash in the House of Commons could hardly fail to be reflected 
out of doors. Again, though there is some connection between the 
state of party organisation, central and local, and the attractiveness 
or otherwise of the party’s “ image” in the public mind—the word 
“image ” is de rigueur now in discussion of party fortunes, so I may 
as well use it and have done with it early—that connection is by 
no means one of cause and effect; since 1956, for example, the 
Conservative Party’s “ image” seemed to recover in advance of the 
morale of the party organisation. 

So we must try to disentangle some of the phases and the aspects 
of Labour in opposition. Perhaps the best starting point is the 
House of Commons. 


The First Years 


There are some mistakes which there is no practical alternative to 
making. One of these is the attempt of an opposition to defeat a 
government resting on a small majority by, as it is called, “* wearing 
them out ”—all-night sittings, obstructive tactics, refusal of pairs to 
Ministers, and so on. There are several reasons why this is a 
mistake. In the first place, the inducements to endurance are 
always greater on the Government than on the Opposition side, and 
experience shows that, at least in modern times, an opposition 
cannot just “‘ wear out” a government. Secondly, the public and 
the Press award a black mark to an opposition for employin 

tactics out of accord with the earnestness with which the British 
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like to see their politicians pretending to behave. Finally, if an 
opposition did force the Government to go to the country and then 
failed to win the ensuing election, their last state would be worse 
than their first. But there is no avoiding this mistake. Inside and 
outside Parliament the voices which demand that the leadershi 
shall “ harry the life out of them ”—to use the description which 
got Boothby into such trouble in 1951—are irrepressible, and 
the leadership would probably lose face more by appearing to give a 
slenderly based government an easy ride than “ the eventual 
abandonment of “ harrying.”’ 

I make, therefore, no criticism of the Labour opposition for 
having in the years immediately after 1951 given a Conservative 
government, with a majority of about sixteen, considerable doses of 
the medicine which, amongst others, I personally so much enjoyed 
administering in 1950 and 1951 to a Labour government with a 
majority of about six. Labour gained nothing by the operations of 
the “ midnight hags,” as we called Geoffrey Bing, Leslie Hale, and 
the whole team who kept us up; but on the ae view, I don’t 
suppose they lost much either. Anyhow, in practice, there was no 
choice, and the next time there is a narrow majority the same thing 
will happen again. 

bay ay merges into the characteristic Labour activity of the 
years 1952 to 1954, the opposition to the dismantling of socialism : 
to denationalisation of road transport, steel, and land values, to the 
ending of controls and consumer subsidies, to the breaching of the 
B.B.C.’s television monopoly. To me this appears in retrospect 
the Opposition’s most successful period: they had behind them the 
recent recollection of the legislation of 1945-50, they were united in 
indignation and ideology, and as denationalisation had to proceed 
no less experimentally in the fifties than nationalisation had done 
in the forties, they were presented with a steady flow of material 
for opposing. Indeed, the implications of national ownership and 
control were probably expiored and debated more thc roughly by 
both ies in the 1951 Parliament than in the 1945 Parliament. 
The pposition had, too, the — that the elder statesmen of 
nationalisation and controls had mostly been replaced on the front 
bench by other champions: Barnes on transport by Callaghan, 
Silkin on land values by Mitchison, Dalton by Gaitskell. (A lesson 
here for ex-governments: try to switch your roles when you cross 
the floor.) The only disadvantage under which the Opposition 
laboured was to be conscious that public prejudice out of doors was 
running against nationalisation and controls, though until the 
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middle of the Parliament they were buoyed up by the conviction 
that they could win the next election. 

Then followed, heralded by the Conservative capture of Sunder- 
land South in May 1953, the period of dejection covering the 1955 
Election and occupied with the internal troubles of the Labour 
Party, the acute phase of the Bevanite movement, and the succession 
not of Morrison but of Gaitskell to Attlee’s leadership. However 
invigorating open divisions in a party may be in the country—I 
have never been sure that this Labour claim is more than a virtue 
made of necessity—they are absolutely fatal in the House of 
Commons, where the confrontation of contradictory statements or 
opinions is more devastating than it can be anywhere, except, per- 
haps, a court of law. The years 1954, 1955, and the first half of 
1956, until the Tonbridge ce revealed the Conservative 
Party’s loss of support, were a period in which the Labour 
opposition was doomed by the circumstances of its situation to 
parliamentary ineffectiveness. 


Suez and After 


The evidence in mid-1956 of widespread defection from the 
Conservatives and, coming on top of this, the events at Suez in 
the autumn, followed by the culmination in 1957 of the spiral of 
inflation which had been rotating since 1954, revolutionised the 
prospects and opportunities of the Opposition. It is in the period 
since mid-1956 that the Labour Party’s real failure as a parliamen- 
tary opposition falls. At no stage were the Opposition benches 
able to establish a decisive ascendancy over the Government in 
morale and in debate, even when all the cards which a govern- 
ment’s opponents could possibly want had been thrust into their 
hands. This is the phenomenon which challenges analysis, all the 
more because in 1957 the Bevanite schism was healed on “ the road 
to Brighton pier.” 

An opposition cannot make a government’s supporters desert 
them or vote against them by any possible flights of oratory or 
exhibitions of debating skill. What it can do is to make them 
sorry they were born and instil into them a sneaking, nagging 
suspicion that the Opposition front bench would have managed 
better than their own. Once this happens, the loss of confidence 
and morale seeps through into the party in the country and the 
electorate at large, and all is lost. Why, with all the advantages 
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which fortune showered upon them, has the Labour opposition 
never come anywhere near to achieving this? 

Explaining events from personalities is always easy and usually 
cheap, but this is a case where | find recourse to it impossible to 
per ; for looking back on the Opposition’s last three years “ which 
the locusts have eaten,’ what strikes me most is the absence of 
great debaters and great debating. It was not so, for example, in 
the Parliament of 1945. In that Parliament there were Labour 
speakers of whom the Conservative opposition went in dread— 
Bevan himself, for example, Cripps and Shawcross—and Conserva- 
tive debaters who gave opposition an edge and an effectiveness 
which it has not known since—Oliver Stanley, Thorneycroft, Boyd- 
Carpenter, Quintin Hogg. 

No mere outsider can possibly understand the niceties of parlia- 
mentary seating in the Labour opposition; but at least two things 
are clear. One is that the purge which Dalton touched off with 
his own hara-kiri in 1955 scattered the old guard on to the back 
benches and into comparative silence. The other is that the Labour 
Party in opposition brings back-benchers forward to the dispatch- 
box for auditions with a freedom unknown to the Conservatives. 
Despite these opportunities the fact remains that extraordinarily 
little new talent or strength has revealed itself among either the 
Parliamentary Committee or ex-Ministers or back-benchers. On 
the back benches it would be hard to point to more than two 
figures, Roy Jenkins and Denis Healey, with Crossman as a unique 
on his own, who have emerged as of major debating stature. On 
the front bench there is no dearth of competence: Wilson and 
Soskice, Brown and Callaghan nearly always render account 
of themselves. But the Conservative Party no longer fears Aneurin 
Bevan, though still the best parliamentary orator after Churchill, 
and it would rather be faced by Gaitskell than by Attlee, though 
Gaitskell rarely gives a performance below stotedaed. 


Too Many Hares ? 


It is not a picture of men with fire in their bellies who are spoiling 
to speak out what is in them. There perhaps, as much as in the 
men themselves, lies the weakness: for what is it that the parlia- 
mentary Labour Party has been trying to say these last three years? 
An — must have a categorical imperative: “do this, and 
this alone, if you would be saved.”” There must be a great, simple, 
central theme, branching into all the fields and subjects of debate, 
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but in itself easily grasped, which runs through the words and 
actions of a successful opposition. Such a theme the Labour Party 
has not had. Instead they have hared off now in one direction, 
now in another, never pressing an attack home for month after 
month, never hammering away for long at the same weak spots. 
First it was Suez, then inflation, then deflation, then unemploy- 
ment, then capital gains, then misgovernment in Africa. 

True, there have been difficulties. One is the absolute political 
rule which forbids an opposition to speak out loud, much less to 
vote, against any government proposal which confers a benefit on a 
section of the electorate, however small. The reduction of the 
standard rate of income tax, for example, or the extension of earned 
income relief into the surtax range run counter to the instincts and 
policies of the Labour Party; but though opposition mp might 
indirectly criticise such measures, the Opposition could not go into 
the NO lobby against them, lest it be said in Gath at the next 
election, to this se or to that: “‘ the Labour Party voted against 
this benefit which the Tories have conferred upon you.” All oppo- 
sitions are in this quandary, that for this reason they cannot 
condemn a whole range of measures which are obnoxious to them. 
Another difficulty is that the Conservative Government has fre- 
quently been more open to criticism for erring in the direction of 
socialism than against it. The correct riposte here was to seize upon 
the fact and work it up into a case for deliberate instead of covert 
and reluctant socialism. This theme has in fact been tentatively 
explored, in connection, for instance, with the cotton industry 
scheme, the distribution of industry measures, the support to the 
shipping and aircraft industries, the House Purchase Act, etc. But 
like so many of the Opposition’s other themes, it has been 
taken up only to be dropped again after a while, instead of being 
pursued with a sickening and relentless persistence: “‘ Bah, you 
turn socialists yourselves when your wretched private enterprise 
system runs into trouble! ” 

There is a reason for this tenderness, and a reason which I 
believe leads us to the heart of the matter. The Labour Party 
cannot successfully taunt the Conservatives with reluctant socialism 
or maintain through thick and thin that they alone possess the 
panacea for all a government's changing embarrassments if they 
themselves are afraid to be socialist. The Labour opposition—and 
this links the party in Parliament with the party in the country— 
has been oppressed by its fear that a majority of the electorate, 
whether it oa the Tories or not, does not want socialism, and 
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therefore will be the less likely to vote the Labour Party into power 
the more clearly they identify it with true socialism. From here 
stems the dilemma of a parliamentary opposition which has been 
“willing to wound, but afraid to strike’ hard enough or deep 
enough or with vigour and conviction enough. 


Too Many Pamphlets 


Hence, too, the sorry story of the last four years’ adventures in 
policy-writing. Policy-writing is the bugbear of all modern oppo- 
sitions. The leaders know perfectly wel that written policy state- 
ments, years before an election, are political poison, a godsend to 
the enemy in the present and an accurst embarrassment in the 
future. But they have to produce them and pretend that they like 
it: the “ hungry sheep look up” at meetings of the dejected party- 
faithful and chant monotonously, “Tell us our policy.” The 
Conservative opposition had a bad go of charteritis between 1947 
and 1949; but it was mild compared with the voluminous literature 
which the Labour Conference ordered at Margate in 1955 and 
which has now been delivered. 

Through it all the Labour Party is seen at grips with the 
dilemma of fearing to be socialist yet failing to find anything else 
to be. At first there was a tendency to try going egalitarian 
instead: cosy and unexceptionable sentiments could be voiced on 
that theme without having to say anything strident about public 
ownership or central control. But the theme proved as thin as the 
pamphlets on “ Equality”’ and “Personal Freedom.” The next 
stage was the production of specific policies—on housing and pen- 
sions—which were socialist enough bu had the misfortune to be 
overtaken and rendered quite obsolete by events. Finally, the 
industrial group of statements, above all “ Industry and Society,” 
which ironically the party’s activists scorned as milk-and-water, 
landed the Opposition straight into the mess they were trying to 
avoid: hence the “500 firms,” Messrs. Hurry and Morgan Phillips, 
and all that. It is very awkward for a Socialist Party never to know 
how socialist it wishes to be thought to be. 


Respectability 
The craving for respectability is an incubus which has grown ever 
heavier on the back of the Labour Party since its departure from 
office in 1951. The necessity, acutely felt, of making a sufficiently 
wide appeal to claim to be the alternative government and to have 
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a prospect of 7 the actual government, has om far to prevent 
the Labour Party from making any well-defined appeal at all; and 
it has led them into attitudes which have not increased either the 
enthusiasm of their followers or the respect entertained for the 
Party in the country at large. 

One such manifestation is the recurrent witch-hunting and pro- 
scription of the Party’s “tail’’—or “tails.” There is oe 
ridiculous to British eyes in the disciplining of groups of M.P.s an 
others who to the outsider seem only to be saying a little stridently 
what the Labour Party itself must want to say, or at least ought to 
want to say. A Party, people think, which finds in a group like 
the “ Victory for Socialism ” boys such cause for alarm as to have 
to exact promises and undertakings and withdrawals must surely 
enjoy a very bad conscience. Granted that the Labour Party is 
ideological and the Tory Party is not, the relations of the Conserva- 
tive leadership with One Nation or the “‘ Suez rebels” or the Bow 
Group have been dignity and self-confidence itself. 

Even more discouraging in its effect on the rank-and-file and 
equally lowering in the estimation of the country has been the 
sttieusde towards trade union pressure for higher wages which the 
Labour Party has felt obliged to take up in the last two or three 
years. Strikes are unpopular; unsuccessful strikes are specially 
unpopular; wage rises are suspect as a factor in the -_ cost of 
living, which is also unpopular. On the other hand, people think, 
if the Labour Party does not stand for a larger share to labour and 
the employee in the national income and the earnings of industry, 
what does it stand for? The spectacle of the Labour Party standing 
aloof from the efforts of the railwaymen, the transport and general 
workers, and the a to keep the annual wage oma ing 
has not inspired public respect. Their aloofness has been attributed 
to its true cause—the fear for electoral reasons of forfeiting their 
precious respectability—and has only bred doubt in supporters and 
suspicion in the public. 

I do not know what will be the upshot of the coming General 
Election; but if the result is to return the Labour Party to office, at 
least no one will ever say that it happened because they had been 
successful as an opposition. 
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HEDLEY BULL 


In the course of recent discussions on a ban of nuclear tests, the 
Great Powers have come closer to agreement than they have been 
on any major issue since the ending of the Indo-China war in 1954. 
Three factors have operated to bring them together. The break- 
down of the United Nations disarmament negotiations in 1957, 
while leaving the parties free to continue the arms race, left them 
also with the desire to find some token item on which they could 
agree. The continued build-up of the nuclear arsenals of both sides, 
and the successful conclusion of new test series in 1958, meant that 
each side felt itself nearer to that stage of nuclear satiety at which 
the military gains of further testing began to decline. And the 
— pressure of opinion in western and neutral countries 
against the tests, mainly on grounds of their medical effects, meant 
that from both a domestic and a cold war point of view, the 
political advantages of an ending of tests began to outweigh its 
military disadvantages. What beneficial effects are likely to flow 
from such a ban, and what obstacles remain in the way of agree- 
ment upon it? 

Not all the benefits that have been alleged will stand up to 
examination. It may not be the case, first of all, that such an 
agreement is desirable for its own sake, as evidence of some com- 
mon ground between the ee, and as possibly giving rise to more. 
The long haul of the cold war has made public opinion impatient 
that something tangible should emerge from the dreary round of 
what it imagines to be diplomatic bickering: yet an agreement 
which raises hopes only to frustrate them, or which sets in train 
the sources of further tension, is an illusory gain. A test ban would 
not represent any modification of the basic political conflict; and, 
were it put into effect, it could hardly be insulated from that 
conflict: one must expect that the sparring of charge and counter- 
charge would be carried into the realm of the ban and its 
implementation or evasion. Nor is it the case that an agreement to 
ban nuclear tests would represent a major contribution to the 
progress of Great Power disarmament. 


® The author of this article is Lecturer in International Relations at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 
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Tests and the Arms Race 


The cessation of tests is not in itself an act of disarmament; it 
implies no reduction nor even limitation of the quantity or quality 
of armaments. It may be said to affect disarmament in two ways. 
First, though it does not rule out the improvement of nuclear 
explosives, it may impede it so much as virtually to amount to a 
qualitative limitation in this field: further experiment with more 

werful explosives, with less powerful ones for use by surface 
orces, with “ cleaner” ones, and with more easily “ packageable ” 
ones in warheads, will be handicapped. Certainly it is a view 
widely held in military and litical circles in the United States 
that a cessation of tests would adversely affect the American mili- 
tary position; and it has been argued as a consequence that the 
United States should not agree to a ban on tests, or, at least, not to 
a ban on all tests. However, a partial limitation of armaments 
tends to produce not a stopping or slowing down of the arms race, 
but a itewthon of it: the world balance of military power is the 
product of all the major military Powers, and of all the factors of 

wer: nothing less than a comprehensive disarmament agreement, 
imiting all Powers in all categories of weapons, could be expected 
to alter the pace and not merely the direction of the arms race. 
And what is most likely to produce such a partial limitation is a 
redirection of the arms race that is already under way: thus what 
now makes for a test ban is the fact that the crucial theatre of the 
arms race is no longer that of explosives, but that of delivery 
systems, especially of accurate, long-range missiles launched from 
bases invulnerable to surprise attack. 


The Problem of Inspection 


A second way in which a test ban has been held to contribute to 
disarmament is that it would provide a working model of a system 
of inspection, which could later be applied to inspection for a dis- 
armament agreement proper. However, the problems of inspection 
to ensure compliance with an agreement on substantive disarma- 
ment are quite different from, and much more serious than, those 
of inspecting a nuclear test ban. As we shall see, it is in fact tech- 
nically possible to detect most explosions large enough to be of 
military prs at all events, to render the probability of 
detection of any explosion strong enough to cause a potential evader 
to ponder the risk. Whereas, in the case of a ban on the possession 
nd use of nuclear weapons, experts consider that it is not at present 
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possible reliably to check on the destruction of nuclear stockpiles, 
the diversion of nuclear material from peaceful to military purposes, 
or the location of nuclear missile launching sites; even in the case 
of a ban merely on the further production of nuclear weapons, the 
technical problems are exceedingly difficult, and appear likely to 
become more so as we move forward into “the age of nuclear 
plenty.” The detection of nuclear tests, furthermore, can be largely 
carried on from outside the territory of a state, and from fixed 
points within it: it does not require that constant exposure of 
military and industrial installations to unhindered foreign inspec- 
tion which disarmament proper requires, and which is such an 
obstacle to acceptance by Poth sides and especially by the Soviet 
Union. Most importantly, the consequences of evasion of a test 
ban are not so serious as those of the evasion of a disarmament 
agreement. The continuance of testing, though it appears to be of 
some, is not of crucial importance to the relative military position 
of either party; thus each side can contemplate without great 
anxiety the possibility that the other may conduct a few tests with- 
out being detected. And if one party is caught red-handed, then 
the sanction brought against him is nothing more serious than the 
resumption of tests by the other parties. The successful evasion of 
a disarmament agreement, by contrast, may bring decisive military 
superiority; such an agreement, therefore, calls for a watertight 
system of inspection; and the detection of an evasion could be the 
occasion of a serious international crisis. It is, indeed, the dis- 
similarity of the problem of disarmament and the problem of a test 
ban that makes a solution to the latter more feasible. 

Two arguments for a test ban remain convincing. The first is 
the health argument. There is no doubt that radioactive fall-out 
produces some harmful genetic and somatic effects, as does radia- 
tion emitted by natural sources, and by X-ray machines and other 
human contraptions. If nuclear tests are vital to our security, if 
the fall-out from them does not rise above its present level, and if 
their deleterious effects are no greater than they are now known for 
certain to be, we might well decide that our security was, like the 
X-ray machine, worth the price: national security is not a less 
weighty or a less moral objective than the elimination of disease, 
though it is often assumed to be. However, the precise effects of 
radiation on health remain uncertain; if there is no ba. the number 
of tests and the quantity of fall-out may continue to spiral upwards; 
and against this, the security advantages of further testing are, at 
least in the views of some of the experts, only marginal. It is 
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possible to argue, then, that the implications of testing for health 
outweigh those for security; and to predict that the present nuclear 
Powers, sensitive to the importance public opinion attaches to the 
contamination of the atmosphere, will be inclined to act on such a 
calculation. These arguments, however, while they hold good for 
those Powers who already enjoy the security advantages (and risks) 
which follow from the possession of nuclear weapons, will clearly 
not apply to those nations which, like France, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, do not possess the bombs and have announced their intention 
of developing (and presumably testing) them. This leads us to the 
other, and most important argument for a test ban, that it may 
contribute to limiting the number of nuclear Powers. 


Limiting the Nuclear Club 


The possession of nuclear deterrent power by both sides in the 

resent international conflict confers great blessings and carries with 
it greater dangers. In the stalemate of nuclear deterrence, the 
resort to total war is an irrational act of policy and is less likely to 
occur than in a conflict in which one side or both sides does not 
have the power of deterrence. On the other hand, if it does occur, 
the consequences are catastrophic: and it might occur, either 
through accident or through an irrational act of policy. Any 
increase in the number of nuclear Powers will increase both the 
blessings and the dangers. The more Powers there are capable of 
threatening each other with a destruction of which no political 
objective is worth the price, the more possible international conflicts 
there will be which cannot rationally be settled by the resort to total 
war. With the spread of nuclear weapons across the world we 
must expect also the spread of the area in which force has lost its 
historic relationship to foreign policy, and the paralysis of the chief 
historical agent if Atma a8 yr has produced an unhappy 
immobility. For one of the chief consequences of the situation 
in which both sides have the power of nuclear deterrence has been 
the freezing of frontiers and strategic positions. An international 
society which has for some decades talked of the elimination of war 
as an instrument of national policy, now finds itself suddenly and 
unexpectedly in the situation where this may conceivably have been 
brought about; yet it is uncertain as to how to deal with this situa- 
tion, for it has always seen peace simply as the objective to be 
achieved at the end of the road, and not as a condition bringing 
problems of its own. The doctrine of limited war, conventional or 
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tactical-atomic, is an attempt to restore to war its functions as an 
instrument of foreign policy and a vehicle of change; whether such 
limited war will become the means of effecting changes, or whether 
economic and political forces will not come to play the chief role in 
change, cannot be known; the very uncertainty about the possi- 
bilities of limited war, however, tends to confirm the present 
immobility. The spread of this immobility throughout the world 
will bring for those many nations for which the political and terri- 
torial status quo is intolerable, a peace which is also a nightmare; 
but in the conservative West, where the possibilities of radical 
change are gladly traded for those of peace, the immobility is to be 
welcomed. On the other hand, the more nuclear Powers there 
are, the greater the chance there is of accident and irrational 
political decision; the nuclear war, more terrible but less probable 
than the conventional war, becomes less improbable with the rise 
in the number of states that can wage it. 

The present nuclear Powers have declared themselves opposed 
to the widening of their circle, and one of the draft articles already 
agreed obliges them not to assist other countries in testing 
weapons; the whole scheme is, of course, one for enforcing a ban 
on tests over the whole earth and the space surrounding it. How- 
ever, while the world as a whole may be said to have an interest in 
minimising the number of nuclear Powers, it does not follow that 
particular Powers have, any more than it follows that particular 
Powers have an interest, or an equal interest, in free trade, because 
the world as a whole has. Some non-nuclear Powers are bound to 
insist that they should not be left at the mercy of nuclear Powers, 
and that the freezing of the number of nuclear Powers should be 
held up at least till » have been admitted to the circle. It would 
be very surprising if this were not the very course which France 
is pressing upon the United States and Great Britain now; the 
French have, indeed, all along insisted that they will agree to a test 
ban only if it goes along with universal nuclear disarmament. And 
there is logic as well as aspiration to grandeur in the French 
position. The present North Atlantic theory that the threat of 
Anglo-American nuclear retaliation is a shield which covers all the 
members of the alliance is wearing thin; it is widely held that no 
nation will commit nuclear suicide in any event other than that of 
an attack on its own territory, and that American nuclear power, 
at all events when with the development of long-range missiles it 
becomes independent of overseas bases, can be counted upon to 
protect no one but the United States. 
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Such an argument is the most weighty justification of the inde- 
pendent British nuclear deterrent. It is not so much a matter of 
what the Americans will do (we are interested only in a deterrent 
that succeeds in deterring; if it has to be used, all is lost) as of 
what the Russians think they will do: the case for a British 
deterrent is that it is more credible that Britain will resort to nuclear 
retaliation against an attack on Britain than that the United States 
will. But this argument applies equally in the case of France, 
Germany or any other Power (except Canada, whose defence is 
integrated with that of the United States). Apart from receiving 

ressure in this direction from their allies, the United States and 
Britain, seeking, as they do, a deterrent umbrella for the whole of 
the Western world, may themselves come to feel that this is best 
= by the possession of nuclear weapons by other Western 

owers. There are, of course, intermediate positions between, on 
the one hand, an American or Anglo-American monopoly of 
nuclear weapons within the Western system, and on the a the 
sovereign possession of these — by each of the allies. The 
training of European forces in the use of nuclear weapons, the 
release of American military information, the increasing Anglo- 
American and already advanced American-Canadian defence inte- 
gration, tend towards some solution on these lines. If the spread 
of nuclear weapons amongst America’s allies were to take place 
along with the progress of Western military integration, whether of 
the North Atlantic group as a whole, of Western Europe, or of 
other sub-groups of Western nations, then while a more credible 
nuclear deterrent than the American guarantee will have been pro- 
vided for them all, and the waste of duplication reduced, the 
increase of the number of supreme authorities empowered to use 
the weapons will have béen prevented or kept to a minimum, and 
the spread will have resulted only in an increase in the danger from 
prot and not also in an increase in the danger from irra- 
tional political decision. A North Atlantic alliance which had 
become a unit for the purpose of nuclear war, and in which the 
members had relin niche their sovereign power in matters of 
peace and war, would no ww be an alliance in the traditional 
sense; and the political difficulties of engineering such a union are 
obvious enough. However, whether or not the inclusion takes this 
form, the United States, and possibly Russia, while anxious to 
restrict the nuclear circle, will be under pressure to acquiesce in or 
even actively promote the inclusion in the circle of their major 
allies. 
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If it is desirable to arrest the spread of nuclear weapons, which 
int in the process is the optimum one at which to try to force a 
alt? In any situation of approaching catastrophe, two lines of 
thought and action tend to define themselves. One is the attempt 
to avert the catastrophe by staking all on the success of one’s efforts 
to prevent it, even at the cost of not insuring against failure. The 
other is to accept the catastrophe as inevitable, but to bend one’s 
efforts towards minimising its effects. The policy of preventing 
catastrophe aims the higher, but runs the risk that if the catastrophe 
nevertheless occurs, the disaster will be the greater. The policy of 
survival in catastrophe provides insurance against the worst case, 
but it aims the lower; and since, where the catastrophe is a human 
one, whether or not it takes place depends partly on the attitudes 
we adopt beforehand, this policy may itself serve to promote the 
catastrophe. Where the catastrophe is the existence of nuclear 
weapons, a whole series of positions may be taken up in relation 
to it, ranging from the attempt to abolish all nuclear weapons, to 
the acceptance as inevitable of the spread of these weapons as far 
as technical skill, economic resources, and political ambition allow. 
The latter view is an arguable one. Casting oneself in the role of 
the curious bystander, one may predict not merely that all states 
who want nuclear weapons and are capable of procuring them, and 
not forcibly prevented from doing so, will acquire them, but also 
that within the arsenals of each state, nuclear weapons will spread 
indefinitely downwards into the category of “conventional” 
weapons, so that nuclear weapons will shortly have become con- 
ventional. On this view, one can only do what one can with civil 
defence, prepare to meet all kinds of attack with nuclear weapons, 
put one’s trust in the theory of deterrence and do what can be 
done, by way of political accommodation, to reduce the dangers in 
it. Since on any view of the future which proceeds from a sound 
view of the past, this is what is most likely to occur, this position 
deserves to be taken seriously. The most important measures to 
prevent the outbreak of wars lie in the field of the reduction of 
political tension, rather than in that of the limitation of armaments, 
and these would be still available. And technical developments 
may reduce the danger of war from accident; it has been argued, 
for example, that the development of missile launching sites which 
are easily hidden or mobile (in submarines and carriers), and hence 
virtually invulnerable to surprise attack, means that surprise attack 
may no longer be important, and instant and automatic retaliation, 
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in which we have seen the chief source of the danger of accidental 
war to lie, will no longer be necessary. At the other extremity, the 
view that the objective to be singled out is universal nuclear 
disarmament is the position to which those moral forces opposed 
to nuclear weapons can most readily be rallied, and it has the merit 
of being a position to which all governments have declared their 
adherence in principle. 

The policy which neither seeks the elimination, nor is resigned 
to the indefinite profusion, of nuclear Powers, but seeks their limita- 
tion, does not call for a reversal of trends that have already set in: 
its execution is not hampered by the necessity of persuading the 
present nuclear Powers to abandon their status, and may draw 
strength from them through holding to them the promise of per- 
petuating their present superiority. However, it shares with the 
policy of universal disarmament some of the great technical and 
political difficulties of arriving at a system of control and inspection. 
Unlike universal disarmament, it does not require a procedure for 
checking on the destruction of existing stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons, but requires only a procedure for checking on their pro- 
duction, especially on the diversion of nuclear material from 
peaceful to military purposes, and on their import from the 
nuclear countries, which would have to undertake not to export 
them. And it is clear that the policing of a ban on the production 
of nuclear weapons would be more feasible in those countries 
which do not already engage in such production than in those 
which do. Even so, the non-nuclear Powers are still to be asked 
to accept a degree of inspection and control which the nuclear 
Powers in their negotiations have not been willing to accept, and 
which in the opinion of experts cannot provide a sufficient proba- 
bility of the detection of evasions. The unique difficulty of this 
policy, however, is that arising from its division of the Powers of 
the world into the nuclear and the non-nuclear. How are the non- 
nuclear majority to be led to accept a system which will keep them 
in a position of permanent military inferiority? The only answer 
which history suggests to this question is, “ by war.” The line of 
policy to be expected from the non-nuclear majority is surely that 
the Great Powers have invoked a double standard: whether in the 
hope of persuading the Great Powers to abandon their nuclear 
weapons, or in the hope of securing such weapons for them- 
selves, they are bound to demand the application of a single 
standard. 
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The Non-Nuclear Club 


It may be argued that international relations in our own times, 
jerked out of their accustomed grooves as they have been by the 
growth of nuclear weapons, will be capable of throwing up other 
answers to this question than those they have done in the past. 
This is the assumption of Mr. Gaitskell’s non-nuclear club proposal. 
This seeks to promote the acquiescence of the non-nuclear Powers 
in the Seg ay of their status by an act of renunciation, the 
notion being that they will be less discontented if they remain 
inferior merely to the United States and Russia and have achieved 
equality in this respect with Britain, than they would be if they 
remained inferior to all three. It is not clear how far it is the 
desire to emulate Britain that accounts for the desire of states 
for nuclear weapons; the gesture is perhaps specially aimed at 
France, who does tend to compare her position in the world and 
the councils of the West, unfavourably, with that of Britain; how 
far it is relevant to China or India, which may come to see them- 
selves as competitors with the super-Powers themselves, is not clear. 
Then there is the question whether this gesture does depress Britain 
to the level of the non-nuclear Powers. Is the position of a nation 
that has gone through the process of designing and manufacturing 
the bombs really the same as that of a nation which has not, either 
in terms of prestige and seif-esteem, or in terms of the ability to 

o ahead with the manufacture of nuclear weapons should the ban 
oak down? Will other countries enjoy the same advantages that 
Britain will have, in a world in which nuclear weapons are 
restricted to America and Russia? Britain is to continue to enjoy 
the protection of American nuclear power, but the neutral nations, 
some of which have embarked on their own nuclear defence pro- 
grammes, will not; Britain is in an intimate relationship with the 
United States as regards her policies and interests in the world, and 
is able to put a degree of trust in America’s exercise of her power 
which many other states will not be willing to do. 

No doubt there are moral forces that will be attracted by the 
idea of a non-nuclear club, states that will see in it a means of 
avoiding the economic burden of nuclear armament, others that 
will see in it a means of preventing the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons by an opponent who is likely to acquire them before they 
are. The question remains, however, whether whatever chances 
there may be of perpetuating a qualitative limitation of armaments 
on some, but not all, Powers, do not lie less in the direction of 
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voluntary renunciation by the unarmed Powers, than in the direc- 
tion of compulsory exclusion by the armed Powers. The exclusion 
of nth countries may require the revival of the idea of the concert 
of the Great Powers, and the striking up in a new key of the 
ancient international discord of the Haves and the Have-Nots. 

Given the will on the part of the nuclear Powers to restrict their 
circle, whether to its present membership, or, for the sake of 
minimising the discord, after their major allies have been included 
in it, what contribution can a test ban make towards implementing 
their will? It does not in itself suffice. Some tests may escape 
detection; there is the possibility that nuclear weapons will be 
developed without being tested; and the possibility of their import 
from abroad. A test ban would make more difficult the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons by a Power outside the circle, but to be 
effective it would have to be accompanied by a ban on the produc- 
tion of weapons by these Powers, and by an agreement by the 
present nuclear Powers not to export them. 


Technical Difficulties 


What obstacles remain in the path of agreement among the nuclear 


Powers? The technical difficulties are not insuperable. Nuclear 
explosions may be detected by the radioactive debris they emit, and 
by recording the seismic, acoustic, and hydro-acoustic waves and 
light flashes to which they give rise. It is well known that many 
test explosions have been detected and reported by instruments 
stationed in other countries. In Geneva in the summer of 1958 an 
East-West conference of scientific experts agreed that a system 
could be set up which would give “ good probability” of detec- 
tion, and in most cases of identification, of nuclear explosions over 
the whole world. This system comprised 160-170 land control 
posts spaced out over the world, together with sea and air patrols, 
their function being to report their findings to an international 
control organ, which had authority over them, together with the 
authority to send inspection teams to the site of a suspected test 
explosion. Given instruments of a certain sensitivity, the proba- 
bility of detection is a function of the yield of the explosion and the 
distance between the control posts; in parts of the world where 
underground tests, giving rise only to seismic waves, may be timed 
to coincide with earthquakes, so confusing the signals, it would be 
necessary to station the control posts closer together; in such areas 
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they would be separated by a distance of 1,000 kilometres. The 
system contains a number of loopholes. One is that very low yield 
explosions, of less than one kiloton TNT equivalent, give little 
probability of detection by the instruments envisaged, though the 
military importance of such explosions is open to question. The 
experts published no solution to the problem of detecting tests con- 
ducted at very high altitudes, beyond the range of earthbound 
instruments. 

This problem has, however, recently been the subject of a 
second scientific conference, of Russian, American and British 
experts, which in July published a report recommending a system 
for detecting such tests by instrument-bearing artificial earth 
satellites. The most serious technical problem remains that of 
distinguishing between the signals of underground nuclear explo- 
sions and those of earthquakes, a problem which was recognised by 
the Conference of Experts to be serious, but which, according to 
American sources, must now be seen to be much more so. The 
October 1958 underground tests in Nevada furnished new data 
which strengthened the position of those in the United States who 
were opposed to a test ban, or to a ban with the system of control 
envisaged. These data were studied by an American scientific com- 
mittee under Dr. Berkner, and its conclusions have been embodied 
in a report that has been presented to the Soviet Union, which has 
so far regarded these and other American second thoughts about 
the control system devised by the experts, as having only a political 
and not a scientific, inspiration. The Berkner Report refers to the 
new evidence and to the possibilities of new techniques of 
“ muffling ” large explosions so as to ensure that they give off the 
signals only of small ones, and it recommends a much more 
thorough system of control for underground explosions, which 
includes the stationing of unmanned auxiliary control posts between 
the manned control posts, and transmitting automatic signals to 
them. There is the fact also, to which developments since the first 
scientific conference already bear witness, that, given the present 
rapid pace of scientific innovation, new methods of evasion will 
constantly be thought up; and though these may be followed or 
anticipated by new methods of detection, the one may outpace the 
other. However, it is generally conceded that the detection system 
has not to make successful evasion impossible, but merely to con- 
front the potential evader with a sufficient risk of detection. 
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Political Difficulties 


The ready agreement of the Anglo-American and Soviet scientists 
in the technical conferences is in sharp contrast to the tireless 
haggling that has marked the political conference which since 
October 31, 1958, has sought to define the precise terms of the 
control system which the scientists had outlined, in a test ban 
agreement. The basic pattern of the negotiations remains the same 
as it was when the question of banning nuclear tests was first dis- 
cussed, and reflects the different positions of the two parties in the 
arms race: the West, it has been said, seeks the maximum of 
inspection and control, and the minimum of test suspension; the 
Soviet Union the maximum of test suspension and the minimum 
of inspection and control. However, within this pattern, each side 
has shifted its position considerably, and usually in the direction 
of the other. When the present negotiations began a year ago, the 
Western Powers held that a test ban was conditional on the pro- 
gress of substantive disarmament, a condition which suggested that 
they did not want a test ban at all; and the Soviet Union insisted 
on a prior agreement to ban tests for all time, before the discussion 
of a system of control and inspection, which suggested that they 
might not agree at all to such a system. In the course of negotia- 
tions, each side has dropped its condition: the agreement which 
both sides envisage will include a control system, and will’ be 
binding irrespective of the future of disarmament. Debate has 
Pa on the degree of control, and of test cessation, which each 
side will, respectively, accept. In discussions of the ratio of 
nationality among the thirty members of each of the control posts, 
on the national composition of the control commission that is to 
sit in Vienna, on the extent of the veto powers that are to be exer- 
cised by the three nuclear Powers who are to be the permanent 
members of that commission, and especially over the extent to 
which inspection teams will be able to make unhindered inspec- 
tions of areas where evasions are suspected, the Soviet Union has 
not been able to agree to the guarantees which the West regard as 
minimal. 

The most recent form which the debate on the degree of control 
has taken has been that centring on the “ Macmillan idea” of an 
annual quota of veto-free on-site inspections which was proposed 
by Mr. Macmillan on his visit to Moscow, and subsequently 
adopted by the Soviet Union at the Conference, and was at first 
repudiated but later accepted as a basis for discussion by the United 
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States. Disagreements as to the size of the quota, whether it is to 
be fixed by political or scientific criteria, whether the quota is to be 
the same or different for different signatory states, have fallen into 
the familiar pattern. On the other ae the West has continued 
to insist that the test ban shall be binding only if, and so long as, 
a system of control is i functioning. The oy sap which 
the United States put forward earlier this year for a ban in the first 
instance merely on tests in the lower atmosphere, which are more 
easily detected than tests underwater, ms Sao or at high 
altitudes, and which require a degree of inspection and control 
which the Soviet Union might regard as small enough and the 
West as large enough, has been regarded by the Soviet Union as 
representing insufficient test cessation: explosions in the atmos- 
phere are, the supporters of this idea claim, the chief source of the 
pollution of the atmosphere, and thus an end to atmospheric tests 
would go some distance towards reducing the dangers to health; 
however, it would have little impact on the arms race—atmospheric 
tests are, Senator Humphreys has claimed, as “ old-fashioned as the 
flint-lock rifle”; it represents no contribution to the limitation of 
the number of nuclear Powers; and it is an insufficient sedative to 
public opposition to the continuance of tests, a consideration that 
— accounts for the United States insistence that it prefers a 

an on all tests to one on only atmospheric ones and regards the 
latter merely as an objective to be pursued in the event a a Soviet 
failure to agree on sufficient inspection for the former. 

The sources of these differences lie not only in the fact that the 
Soviet Union has always been more fearful of espionage than the 
West, and perhaps not at all in Ernest Bevin’s “ You trust us; but 
we don’t trust you”; they may lie in the fact that the United States 
and Britain, inferior in conventional military power, and more 
dependent on the nuclear arm for both large-scale and limited 
operations, appear to have a greater military interest than does the 
Soviet Union in the continuance of tests. The negotiations at 
Geneva, though they have slowly brought the parties closer to- 
gether, have been carried on for the most part by minor statesmen, 
whose work can be brought to fruition or swept away by the 
decisions of those in high authority. The debate in the United 
States, in which the military advantages of further testing urged by 
leaders of the Defence Department and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, are weighed against the other advantages of cessation, is 
well known: aso a similar debate is going on in the Soviet 
Union. ~ 
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Tose who regard social work as the sticking-plaster on the sore 
arts of society will be depressed at the sight of a 400-page blue 
k on the subject, published a dozen years after the great reforms 
that were to free the country from ignorance, idleness, want, and 
squalor. At the end of the war it was recognised that social 
workers would be needed to carry out specialist jobs within the big 
statutory social services. But many thought that old-fashioned 
general social work, or family case-work, would wither away as soon 
as a comprehensive range of services had been set up to meet all 
the principal human needs. Had not the Webbs made it plain 
long ago that the poor arrive at their poverty “ along one or other 
of three roads—the road of Neglected Childhood, the road of Sick- 
ness or Feeble-mindedness, and the road of Unemployment?” In 
the “ welfare state” the roads to ruin would be blocked. 

A lot has happened since then. There has been the rediscovery 
of “ the family ” and “‘ the community,” and the recognition of the 
eo and comfort people gain in times of trouble from their 
relatives, friends, and neighbours. In hospitals for children the 
“ Bowlby revolution ” is taking place. Mental hospitals have been 

etting patients back into the community at a rate never known 
heen and greater efforts have been made to help the mentally ill 
and defective in their own homes. The local authority Children’s 
Departments are coming to regard child care not as an end in itself, 
but as one part—preferably a temporary part—of the help they can 

ive to families that have difficulty in looking after their children. 
Cenaile delinquency and truancy are increasingly looked upon as 
manifestations of tangled relationships within the family. Old 

ople’s welfare committees, home ge and other services have 
bees set up to enable Eee to look after themselves at home. 

These attempts to keep people out of institutions and provide 
more comprehensive help for them in their own homes will go 
much further. For a hundred years the poor law institutions were 
designed to frighten the poor into fending for themselves, and it is 
not surprising that a lot of people have gained a horror of institu- 


tional life. If many families still look upon it as the final betrayal 
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to allow grandma to go into a Home or a mentally sick brother to 
be “‘ put away” in an asylum, then those who would help these 
people must go out and find them in their own homes. 

The specialist services have found that human needs do not 
come in neat specialist packets. Deaf children may be educationally 
backward, and if all the family’s attention is directed to them their 
brothers may become uncontrollable and their mothers frantic. To 
do its job properly each service has had to take account of other 
needs besides those it was set up to meet. 

Moreover, the state is responsible for providing for everyone in 
the last resort, and the provision may have to Be made in very 
expensive and lengthy fashion—through national assistance, or in 
mental hospitals, prisons, special schools, children’s homes, and 
“Part III Accommodation.” A family of five recently evicted 
from a council flat for failing to pay its rent cost the local authority 
fifty pounds in rent arrears, and the price of caring for three 
children until they reach the age of eighteen. Such cases are quoted 
to justify the development of “ preventive ” services and the appoint- 
ment of more social workers on the plea that they will save money 
and prevent scandal. 


The Social Worker 


Meanwhile, social workers themselves have begun to take a more 
comprehensive view of their responsibilities. Anyone who starts 
thinking of people, families and their needs “in the round,” rather 
than concentrating on the provision of specific services (finding 
people jobs, getting boys into clubs, procuring wheel chairs, and 
arranginy convalescent holidays) is faced with a whole new world 
of opportunities and anxieties. The growing knowledge of human 
motives and relationships provided by the psychiatrists has been 
seized on by social workers for application in their own trade. It 
may be, too, that the social workers’ “ clients” now demand more 
sensitive treatment and a more comprehensive service: they are 
probably getting it elsewhere, to judge from the growing interest 
in “human relations” shown by teachers, personnel managers, 
salesmen, and others. Social workers have gained increasing power 
to develop their work in their own way. The creation of the 
Children’s Departments brought trained social workers to the chief 
officers’ table in town hall dining-rooms. Committee members 
responsible for social work agencies increasingly leave their profes- 
sional staff to make decisions about individual cases. 
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The Younghusband Report 


Thus within a dozen years administrative necessities, professional 
ven changing attitudes to people in need and the growth of 
nowledge about human behaviour have created a demand for 
social work that the Charity Organisation Society itself could not 
have foreseen. And now Beit the deliberations of the Working 
Party on Social Workers in the Local Authority Health and Welfare 
Services has emerged a report—the Younghusband Report—which 
— these Eodaincies, examines their implications within 
one field of social service and calls for major changes in the recruit- 
ment, training, and deployment of social workers in this field. 

The Younghusband Committee found that the great majority 
of social workers in these services have no systematic training. No 
estimates could be made of the extent of the needs these workers are 
supposed to meet. Their a are undermanned, salary 
scales are low, opportunities for training and promotion are few, 
and field workers spend an inordinate amount of time in travelling, 
writing their own letters and reports, and doing odd jobs of irrele- 
vant kinds. Meanwhile the passing of the Mental Health Act 
means that frightening new responsibilities are soon to be thrust 
upon them. I wove Top is not done quickly, much of the glib 
talk about “community care” will amount to no more than 
welfare-state jargon for expressing the old-fashioned poor law view 
that people should fend for themselves. 

The Committee proposed radical reforms. Social work in these 
services should no longer be divided into categories that owe more 
to historical accident and administrative convenience than to the 
nature of the human needs to be met or the kind of skills required. 
There should be three kinds of social workers. Experienced 
workers with a university qualification in social science and further 
professional training are required to provide a case-work service for 
those needing the most skilled re with personal and family 

roblems, and to act as advisers and supervisors. Though there are 
far too few of them, such people are already being trained by the 
universities and the Institute of Almoners. Next there is needed a 
large body of social workers capable of providing systematic help 
with less complex problems. For these workers, who will constitute 
the backbone of the service, there should be a two-year full-time 
training leading to a national certificate of sufficient standing to be 
recognised as qualifying its holders for certain appointments, pro- 
motions, and salary scales. This training would be given in colleges 
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those needing the most skilled help with personal and family 
problems, and to act as advisers and supervisors. Though there are 
far too few of them, such people are already being trained by the 
universities and the Institute of Almoners. Next there is needed a 
large body of social workers capable of providing systematic help 
with less complex problems. For these workers, who will constitute 
the backbone of the service, there should be a two-year full-time 
training leading to a national certificate of sufficient standing to be 
recognised as qualifying its holders for certain appointments, pro- 
motions, and salary scales. This training would be given in colleges 
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of further education with the help of local social services in which 
the students would do supervised practical work. A National 
Council for Social Work Training would be set up to get it going, 
to work out criteria for the selection and assessment of students, and 
to gain the ae of local authorities, hospitals, technical colleges, 
universities, and other bodies. Finally, there should be a third 
group of “welfare assistants” who would be responsible, after 
a systematic in-service —- for straightforward visiting 
and the provision of material help and simple services of various 
kinds. 

The feature of this scheme that makes it a landmark in the 
development of social administration is the fact that the Working 
Party ia cut its way through the jungle of the health and welfare 
services—family case-work, the home hel service, the services pro- 
viding care and after-care (residential and domiciliary) for the sick, 
the aged, the mentally ill and defective, the blind, the deaf, and 
the handicapped—and has emerged with the discovery that no 
matter which of these fields it is practised in, social work faces 
much the same problems and requires much the same aptitudes and 
training. The Younghusband Report states the case for social work 
as a profession. 

To most people outside the social services this conclusion seems 
boringly obvious. It was accepted long ago in America, France, 
and most of the Commonwealth countries. But in this country 
social work has been regarded as one aspect of the administration 
of a social service, rather than as a distinctive profession with its 
own body of knowledge, its own methods, and codes of behaviour. 
In this setting the conclusions of the Younghusband Report are 
going to upset a lot of hallowed traditions. 


The Need for Training 


Their first and most obvious implication is that social workers must 
be trained. Clerks who seem good at dealing with people, 
insurance salesmen with experience of knocking at doors, young 
ladies with a family tradition of good works, and university 
graduates with some knowledge of the social sciences—all these 
may make good social workers, but they must be given training 
first. And it is local government and the social services generall 
that must give it. To many local government departments it will 
come as a new idea that they too—like the armed forces and many 
industrial firms—should train those who are to work for them. 
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When the costs of training schemes and the costs of employing 
better qualified workers are added up there may be some second 
thoughts about “community care.” Many forms of institutional 
care only look expensive today because the alternative is so cheap— 
and sometimes so nasty. 

If social workers are given an adequate training, many voluntary 
organisations may have to choose between providing a second-rate 
service or going bankrupt in the attempt to match the state’s 
improved standards. The next ten years will show which of them 
can make the grade. A strange relationship has grown up between 
the state and the voluntary social services. Apart from a few un- 
sinkables with a strong public appeal, like the N.S.P.C.C., most of 
the voluntary organisations now fall into three groups. There are 
those which draw a large part of their incomes Tesi the state; the 
residential institutions for children, delinquents, the old and 
the convalescent lead the way, but case-work agencies such as the 
Family Service Units are now following the same pattern. There 
are those whose chief function is not to provide a service but to get 
better services from the state—for example, the British Legion, the 
Howard League, and the old age pensioners’ associations. And 
there are those that retain voluntary forms while relying so heavily 
on statutory direction and finance that they can often Be regarded 
as ad hoc (and extremely valuable) agencies for enabling the state to 
do more than its legislation permits—for example, the W.V.S. and 
the old people’s welfare committees. The Younghusband Report 
stresses the need for voluntary services, but its recommendations 
may eventually force them to rely even more heavily upon the state, 
and thus blur still further the distinction between a statutory and a 
voluntary body. 

The most important implication of the Report is one that its 
authors could only hint at. “A number of witnesses,” they say, 
“commented on the difficulty of limiting their evidence to social 
workers in the health and welfare services, since this would be 
considering only certain aspects of the total picture... . In their 
opinion, a comprehensive review of the training and employment 
of social workers in the whole field of the social services was 
required in the light of experience gained since 1948.” If such a 
review is ever made, it may well produce for social work as a whole 
conclusions very similar to those the Younghusband Committee 
reached in its own field. The differences between the work done 
by probation officers, child-care officers, hospital almoners, and 
others are no greater than those found among social workers in the 
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health and welfare services. In child care and probation, standards 
of training are better, but not uniform! pa and the almoners 
and psychiatric social workers have only been able to maintain their 
standards by refusing to expand their services further than the 
exiguous supply of trained workers = (A hospital can be 
run without social workers, but children’s departments and the 
probation service cannot—if they do not get enough good workers 
they must make do with bad.) 

Despite the shortage of social workers in every branch of the 
social services, and the inadequate numbers (smaller now than in 
1950) being trained in the universities, and despite the major 
developments that have taken place since the war, no attempt has 
been made to review the whole situation. There has been no 
scarcity of committees and working parties: social workers in the 
probation service, the youth service, mental hospitals, schools for 
the maladjusted, marriage guidance agencies, and the children’s 
service have each in turn been investigated. But the administrative 
boundaries and the departmental and professional rivalries that 
bedevil these investigations make it impossible to resolve the major 
problems that reappear in each of these fields. How long must 
the social services go on bidding against each other for the few 
trained workers available, before they set up a comprehensive system 
of training and recruitment? How necessary is it for social 
workers of various kinds to have a university training, and how 
can the few who get it be most effectively deployed? Should each 
social service meet a wider range of human needs, or should one of 
them become a general “family welfare service,” calling on 
specialist help from the others when it is wanted? What do the 
people who get all this help think of the services provided? For 
which human problems does social work provide an essential form 
of help, and which can be resolved by better housing, higher 
pensions, more jobs? Questions of this kind can barely be asked 
within the terms of reference of the investigations that have been 
made so far. 

But if the Younghusband Committee’s recommendations are 
acted upon, other services cannot be insulated from their effects. 
It will be impossible to exclude their staff from the training courses 
that lead to the National Certificate in Social Work. Health 
visitors, National Assistance Board officers, N.S.P.C.C. inspectors 
and many others have shown themselves anxious to learn the kinds 
of things the Committee wants to see taught in these courses. The 
proposed “‘ National” Certificate was presumably named with this 
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in mind. Soon the probation service and the children’s depart- 
ments will have to decide whether to recognise the qualification or 
whether to try to get all their staff trained at university level. The 
Committee recommend that an independent body should be set up 
with support from charitable foundations to develop training 
methods and provide a national centre for discussion, experiment, 
and research in social work. This body would not be confined by 
departmental or professional boundaries. To some extent it could 
make up for the lack of a professional body representing all 
branches of social work. 

Many of the Committee’s recommendations will be disputed 
and most of the disputes will be productive, for the Committee 
has focused attention on the big issues. Whether its recommen- 
dations are accepted or not, there will henceforth be a “ post- 
Younghusband ” flavour to all discussions of social work and social 
administration. 


Health Visitors 


So far, the Report has been attacked from two quarters. The first 
assault could have been predicted before the Committee started 
work. At the end of the last century “health visitors” were 
appointed by voluntary organisations in the larger cities to teach 
mothers how to keep their children healthy. In time they were 
required to have nursing qualifications and a special public health 
training. They became an important part of the staff of every 
medical officer of health, and in conditions of overcrowding and 
unemployment, when rickets, vermin, and “summer diarrhoea” 
were commonplace among children, they probably saved man 

lives. In happier times their functions have changed, but still 
remain a little uncertain. One of the many post-war inquiries into 
separate branches of the social services dealt with the training and 
recruitment of health visitors, and concluded that this group should 
become the general practitioners of the welfare business. The 
Younghusband Committee could neither repeat this inquiry nor 
dispute its findings. Its Report pays brief respects to “ doctors, 
health visitors, nurses, teachers, and others,”’ recognises that con- 
fusion sometimes occurs between the functions of health visitors 
and social workers, but says that this should be cleared up once an 
adequate training is provided for the latter. An appropriate 
passage is selected from the health visitors’ report to show that 
health visitors should give expert advice and refer to other workers 
those cases that need something more than advice. To make the 
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int cruelly clear, they then quote from a health visitor’s log 
k : 


Tuberculosis contact visit. Diabetic mother, father disabled and on 
National Assistance, family —- Contacts well. Daughter and hus- 
band are separated, two children in the care of the local authority. Another 
daughter will not keep her house or children in order. Two school children 
are bed wetters. Advised mother on best way to cope with each situation. 


Health visitors, frustrated already by the shelving of their own 
report, have not taken kindly to this treatment. Medical officers 
have retorted that all social work should be done by their own 
departments. What ought to be done? Some people regard the 
health visitors as an anachronism that should be allowed to fade 
away. But a force of 8,000 highly trained women, backed by the 
prestige of the medical profession, does not wither easily. Their 
future may become clearer if it is remembered that they are not 
second-rate social workers but first-rate health teachers, capable of 
playing an important part in the National Health Service. Some 
general practitioners are already asking health visitors to help them 
in their surgeries and visit patients on their lists. In time, many 
over-worked doctors may welcome the help they can get from health 
visitors and the other staff of the local authority health departments. 


The Skills Required 


The second attack upon the Younghusband Report has come from 
an altogether different quarter. It can be illustrated most force- 
fully and entertainingly from the pronouncements made by Lady 
Wootton in her recent book on Social Science and Social Pathology. 
She asserts that social workers are altogether too sensitive about 
their professional status, too intent upon the glorification of their 
“human relationship skills,” too ready to assume that all human 
problems have a psychological origin, and too complacent about 
social injustice and the squalid surroundings that many of their 
“clients” have to live in. The Younghusband Report, she argued 
in a recent broadcast, reflects these tendencies only too clearly. 
What social workers really need is “ good manners, ability and 
willingness to listen, and efficient methods of record keeping.” 
For ordinary people in difficulty they should make arrangements, 
provide information and procure material help. When dealing 
with “ those who fail to conform to currently acceptable standards 
of behaviour . . . the plain fact is that in these cases social work 
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is only undertaken with the object of changing people’s behaviour 
in a particular direction.” 

These criticisms contain too much truth to be disregarded. 
Indeed, many of them have been made by social workers them- 
selves. But the anxiety of social workers to secure a professional 
training and —— status cannot be understood merely from 
a perusal of the literature (particularly the more pretentious 
American literature that forms the bulk of Lady Wootton’s 
armoury). Take two of the many cases quoted in the Young- 
husband Report: 

The mother of a single man recently discharged from a second admission 
to mental hospital, telephoned to the mental welfare officer to say that he 
was violent and refused to work. She appeared to be an aggressive, accusing 
woman who resented her loss of income whenever she had to look after her 
son. The mental welfare officer could find no clear evidence of delusions or 
violent behaviour . . . the mother required casework help either to accept 


the son, whom she was trying to push back into the mental hospital, or to 
make alternative living arrangements for him. 


A large family where all the children wet the bed and the home was very 
dilapidated; the deteer appeared to be an immature person who did not keep 
his jobs or get up in the morning. A home help gave the mother practical — 
assistance in keeping the home clean but the other problems were not — 
tackled. Some time later . . . one organisation . . . offered to “deal wi 
the father.” Thereupon he disappeared, the mother felt obliged to go out 
to work, and the home help was stopped. Later a court action was brought 
against the mother for ashi and the children were scattered into nurseries 
or received into care. 


Most of us claim to have “ good manners, ability and willingness 
to listen, and efficient methods of record keeping,” but would we 
feel equipped to help such families? Yet it is families of this kind 
who come to social workers when doctors, psychiatrists and others 
with a recognised professional training have washed their hands of 


them. 
Unifying the Service 

Moreover, it is not knowledge and skills alone that social workers 
aspire to. Not so far behind them lie the traditions of old- 
fashioned charity and the poor law—the expectation, still lurking 
in many committees, that social workers should help the “ deserv- 
ing” and make the undeserving aware of their disapproval 
(“dealing with” ineffective fathers). To these pressures are now 
added the demands of those who administer the big statutory social 
services—administrators who are responsible in the main for serving 
the “normal” population that knows its rights, obeys the rules 
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and accepts expert advice when it is given. To these administrators 
social workers often appear to be a handy instrument for coping 
with the ignorant, ‘oe hostile and feckless—the grit in the 
administrative machine. Social work will extract rent from spend- 
thrift tenants, get awkward old ladies into institutions, move 
recalcitrant patients out of hospital (and persuade resentful mothers 
to care for their ghitaiek. sons without any nonsense about 
“alternative living arrangements’’). Many of the social workers 
upon whom these pressures are directed are young and inex- 
a many of them are isolated in departments where they 

ave little contact with other social workers. It would not be 
surprising if some of them fell into the habit of gossiping about 
the private affairs of those whom they help, if some resorted to 
bullying and threatening People who do not conform to their own 
patterns of behaviour, and if some were content to satisfy (or fool) 
their committees rather than maintain the standards that most 
social workers would expect. The creation of a united, self- 
respecting social work cian with recognised codes of behaviour 
ony jae. hare of practice may help to protect us all from this kind 
of thing. 

Our social services still have a long way to go before they justify 
Britain’s claim to be a “‘ welfare state.” But it is already clear that 
full employment, decent housing, good education, and a good 
health service are not enough. If we also want opportunities for 
all to make the best of their talents—opportunities to leave the 
neighbourhoods, friends, and families among whom they were 
born and seek their fortune in new places and new jobs—we must 
recognise that for some the strain will prove too great. Institutions 
for the homeless, mental hospitals, prisons, old people’s homes, and 
children’s homes, all contain a high proportion of people who lack 
close ties with friends and relatives. An expanding, changing 
society must accept responsibility for oye those who may come 
to grief in it. Social work is one way of providing that help. 





THE POLITICS OF THE 
NON-POLITICAL 


LENA M. JEGER 


In the session of Parliament 1948-49, after ten years of deprivation 
of time for Private Members’ Bills, of twenty M.P.s successful in 
the ballot seven chose animal subjects. The fee Bills from among 
them which became Acts of Parliament that session all dealt with 
matters on which there was general agreement. The most impor- 
tant was Mr. Basil Nield’s Adoption Act, which could equally well 
have been a Home Office Bill. Two of the animal Bills survived 
—the Docking and Nicking of Horses Act and the Slaughter of 
Animals (Scotland) Act. The other two were the Married Women 
(Maintenance) Act, which increased the amount which could be 
demanded under a court order, but only to cope with the falling 
value of money and not to enlarge the actual amount, and a Law 
Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, so acceptable that its 
Second Reading took one minute, its Report Stage i minutes, and 
its Third Reading one hour twenty-five minutes. 

In the five years from 1948-53 not one of the forty-nine success- 
ful Private Members’ Bills stimulated a division on either Second 
or Third Reading. Eighteen passed their Second Reading without 
one word, even of recommendation or explanation. Ten were 
animal laws; three dealt with various aspects of child welfare. The 
most discussed was Mr. Harold Lever’s Defamation Act of 1951. 
There were several other useful non-political measures such as the 
Heating Appliances (Fireguards) Act and the Corneal Grafting 
Act. 

What is the lesson in this pattern? If a Member high in the 
ballot wants to get a measure on the Statute Book he must play 
safe. Michael Stewart says in his British Approach to Politics: 
“The pressure of Government business makes it impossible that a 
Private Member’s Bill will become law unless it is unopposed, or 
the Government sees there is a strong feeling in its favour and 
makes room for it.” This is not new. When Ellen Wilkinson was 
asked about her choice of a Bill to regulate hire-purchase agree- 
ments, she said: “ You can either try some big reform and have a 


* The author has been Labour Member of Parliament for Holborn and St. Pancras 
South since 1953. 
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good day till 4 p.m. Or you can bring in a minor reform, and 
Sr get agreement first.” Miss Wilkinson was, in fact, 

ing too modest about her Act anyhow, which has been of benefit 
to millions of people. But her point is valid. 


Government Backing 
There may be good reasons for this. In the increasing complica- 


tions of society, the “big” reform usually needs the resources of 
the Government for its Techies as well as for its implementation. 
Reforms of great scope and impact need to have been discussed 
inside the main parties and to have found a place—or not—in 
official statements of policy. Is this symptomatic of the increasing 
dominance of the Government over Parliament, of regimented 
Members, or of overflowing Statute Books? 

One answer was suggested by Professor Laski, in Parliamentary 
Government in England: “ The problem of modern government 
is a problem of time; this is the basic reason why the initiative in 
legislation has passed from the private Member. In general, if a 
matter is important enough to be embodied in a Bill, it is desirable 
that responsibility for its passage should rest with the Government. 
It cannot, in any case, hope for time unless the Government 
approves of it.” 

ie the years when Members were deprived of the oppor- 
tunities o age legislation there were many complaints that this 
was degrading to the status of M.P.s, undemocratic, a loss of 
interest to Parliament, and a stealing of beneficent non-political 
legislation from the people of this country. Now the unwritten 
a so closely circumscribe the ambitious progenitor that he may 
well doubt the blessing of his ballot luck. 


Issues for Discussion 


Perhaps the Statute Book is having too deadly a fascination. When 
Labour was in Opposition between 1918 and 1939 it was more usual 
for Private Members’ time to be used to debate some burning issue, 
to appeal to the country rather than to Parliament, to open up — 
Ellen Wilkinson) some vital question to public controversy, without 
bothering about legislative prospects. These were the formative 
years of the Parliamentary Labour Party, when the dissemination 
and expression of new ideas in the House was of exciting impor- 
tance, and the Press reporting of the debates provided invaluable 
propaganda in the country. Thus Labour M.P.s brought in Bills 
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to nationalise the coal industry in 1924, 1925, 1936, and 1938. 
Almost every year in the 1930s a Labour Member brought in a 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill, legislatively hopeless, but politi- 
cally important. Earlier this century it was taken for granted that 
any lucky Irish M.P. would bring in a Home Rule Bill 

This use of Private Members’ time to call attention to a 
problem, to crusade for a cause, rather than to care that one’s Bill 
should become an Act, has a nostalgic attraction. Are there not, 
one wonders, enough causes left to inspire them? 


“ Suitability ” 

Parliamentary practice seems to be establishing with increasing 
rigidity what kind of subjects are suitable for Private Members’ 
action. For an M.P. to be told that his choice is unsuitable is 
usually the end. Sometimes it is the beginning. For instance, Miss 
Joan Vickers’ Bill for the attachment of earnings (giving courts 
power to instruct an employer to deduct at source from a man’s 
wages any payments due under court maintenance orders) was 
considered unsuitable for a Private Member, but a desirable reform. 
It was therefore taken over by the Government, with certain 
changes, and taken through as an official measure. There was 
some division on the Labour side about this Act, but it was not 
opposed. Though basically it was a welfare measure and would 
therefore appear suitable—for a long time the welfare of women, 
children ad animals has been fair Private Members’ territory— 
there were big issues of principle concerned, involving labour 
relations and several Government Departments. The same course 
was followed regarding Mr. Gerald Nabarro’s Clean Air Bill. 
This had behind it the authority of the Beaver Committee, and 
was a measure which the Government wanted. 


Royal Commissions 


The raising of a controversial issue which is considered unsuitable 
(this term of slight opprobrium is about as specific as the “ done” 
and “ not done” of a Victorian finishing school) may still serve a 
purpose in provoking the setting up of a Royal Commission or a 
Committee. To some disappointed M.P.s this device turns to ashes 
as the years go by and the dust gathers on the report of the Royal 
Commission for which they agreed to wait. 

For instance, when Mrs. Eirene White proposed in 1951 a 
Matrimonial Causes Bill, which would widen the grounds for 
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divorce, she obtained a Second Reading by 131 to 60. The Govern- 
ment was not, however, prepared to support the Bill and suggested 
instead a Royal Commission. The Attorney-General told the 
House: “ These are all grave social problems. They require great 
study and consideration before legislation is Pion in regard to 
them.”” When the Bill reached Committee Mrs. White advised 
that it be not proceeded with in the light of the appointment of 
the Royal Commission. Genuine though the Government’s inten- 
tions may have been, it is unfortunate that the report of this Royal 
Commission, which was issued in 1955, has still not formed the 
basis of any legislation. 

Mrs. White had the classic precedent of A. P. Herbert in trying 
to use Private Members’ time for marriage law reform. Herbert 
had one advantage—he could not be told to wait for a Royal Com- 
mission because his Bill was based on the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission set up under Lord Gorell in 1909, on which no 
action had been taken. Until 1937 divorce law in this country 
was based on the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857, which was itself 
mainly based on the report of the Royal Commission of 1850. 
The Herbert Act introduced as grounds for divorce some, but not 
all, of the recommendations of the 1909 Commission—wilful 
desertion for three years or more, cruelty, or incurable insanity 
after five years’ sh ecole It is no reflection on Herbert’s long 
campaign to record that he would not have been successful in 
bringing his Bill to bed without the eventual support of the 
Government; owing to time-table difficulties the final stages were 
carried through in Government time. Moreover, he generously 
records in his book, The Ayes Have It, the courage and generosity 
of a Conservative Member, Rupert de la Bére (later Lord Mayor 
of London), who won second place in the ballot and put his luck 
at Herbert’s disposal. On such slight threads hung the fortunes 
of a non-political measure of indisputable significance to thousands 
of people. 

The law of libel also owes something to the initiative of Sir 
A. P. Herbert. He helped to draft a Bill in 1937 which was intro- 
duced in 1938 under the ballot by Sir Stanley Reed. It was 
withdrawn on the AutenenGueeals promise to set up a com- 
mittee, which sat under the chairmanship of Lord Porter and 
reported in 1945. No further action was taken until Mr. Harold 
Lever introduced his Defamation Bill in 1951, based on the Porter 
Committee’s advice. There was no division on Second Reading, 
but considerable cross-voting in Committee. This measure too 
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would have been lost but for the provision of Government time for 
discussion in the Commons of the Lords’ amendments on October 
24, 1951, a few days before prorogation. It is interesting that the 
Government, while apparently not prepared to take the initiative 
in introducing non-political legislation, even when confronted with 
a report from a committee it has itself set up, nonetheless feels 
obliged not to frustrate the wish of the House, once a Private 
Member has set legislation on its way. 

Mr. Roy Jenkins’ Obscene Publications Act seemed in similar 
danger from shortage of time. Previous attempts by Lord Lambton 
and Mr. Jenkins himself to bring in a Bill on this subject had 
failed. Legislation against the blasphemous, seditious and obscene 
has deep roots in secular and ecclesiastical law and it would have 
seemed in the public interest for the Government to have sorted out 
the tangle. There were two aspects to this matter after the war— 
a growing demand for the suppression of horror comics and similar 
sadistic publications which were considered harmful to children, 
and increasing concern about the rights of authors, publishers, and 
— as a series of prosecutions were brought under out-of-date 
egislation, including a case involving the Decameron. The 
Government tackled the former problem in its Children and Young 
Persons (Harmful Publications) Act in 1955, but left the wider 

uestion untouched. Meanwhile the Society of Authors had 
drafted a Bill, which formed the basis of Mr. Jenkins’ Act. No 
party view was taken on this matter but it was openly known that 
the Government, some said as a result of the Prime Minister’s 
influence, wanted the Bill. 

Sometimes the existence of a report by a Royal Commission or a 
Committee helps the passage of a non-political Bill, as in the case 
of A. P. Herbert and Harold Lever. At least a Member cannot be 
told that it would be better to wait for a committee of wise men 
and women to study the question. But this is not invariable. Mr. 
Harold Davies, for instance, proposed in his Non-Industrial 
Employment Bill in 1954 simply to implement the Gowers Report, 
which had been completed in 1949 and legislatively ignored. It 
concerned the health, safety and welfare of workers whose place 
of employment was outside the protective scope of any existin 
legislation and included employees in shops, offices, hotels se 
catering establishments, theatres and cinemas, agriculture, and 
certain railway premises. Both parties had accepted the report in 
principle. Talks on detail had gone on for a long time with 
Government Departments, the trade unions, and employers. But 
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still no Bill appeared from the Government. Mr. Davies could 
claim that his choice was non-party, but he was told it was not 
suitable because of its vast scope. The fair retort was that the 
Government could bring in its own Bill, and only in default was 
a Private Member putting his time at the disposal of the House 
for an agreed measure of great importance. The Second Reading 
passed without a division. Then, and at the only Standing Com- 
mittee meeting held before the dissolution, the Government 
promised to bring in legislation. Only agricultural workers and 
certain railway workers have since been protected by Act of 
Parliament. 

It is arguable whether legislation on working conditions should 
be a matter for Private Members, although Mr. Davies did a 
valuable service in bringing the Gowers recommendations before 
the House. Many Conservatives would claim that such legislation 
is, of course, non-political in that the good employer is as anxious 
as his workers for good conditions. But the fact remains that 
where workers are not strongly organised—as in shops and offices 
—the Government has managed to avoid legislation for their 
welfare, and to frustrate Private Members’ attempts to help. 
Recently Mr. Mulley, Mr. Victor Yates, and Mr. Redhead have all 
tried unsuccessfully to bring in Office Regulation Bills. 


“ Non-political ” Bills 


Death has a non-political aspect. Mr. Silverman could therefore 
claim to be within the rules when he introduced a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill to abolish the death penalty. He obtained a Second 
Reading on June 28, 1956, by 152 to 133. The majority included 
twenty Conservatives and three Liberals, the minority one Labour 
Member. 

But with the help of the Lords, and promises of its own Bill, 
the Government avoided giving effect to the expressed will of the 
House of Commons. It can be held that the punishment of crime 
must be part of a comprehensive policy of prevention and 
deterrence which only the Government, with its wide grasp of 
implications and reverberations, should deal with. But the fate of 
the Silverman Bill underlines the view that no Private Member’s 
measure will succeed if the Government does not want it. 

Children are non-political, and measures for their welfare have 
often been acceptable in Private Members’ legislation. Attempts 
had been made in past years to reduce the number of illegitimate 
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children by the simple process of making post-natal legitimation 
easier. Mr. John Parker has just succeeded in doing this, but again 
with the help of the Government. His Bill enables the legitima- 
tion of children born before the marriage of their parents, whatever 
the marital status of the parents at the time of the child’s birth. 
(Under previous law legitimation was only possible if the parents 
were legally free to marry at the time of the child’s birth.) After 
passing all its stages in the Commons the Bill was first defeated in 
the Lords, and then passed with certain amendments acceptable 
to its sponsors. But meanwhile the summer adjournment was 
upon us, with no more Private Members’ time. The necessary 
time for the Commons to consider the Lords’ amendments was 
made available by the Government and the Bill became law by a 
hair’s breadth, just as Parliament was rising for the summer recess. 

The lesson of this, as of Herbert’s legislation, is that a Govern- 
ment which may wish to remain neutral over the inception of a 
non-political measure must, if only because of the exigencies of the 
time-table, declare itself—declare that it does not mind lightening 
the burden of bastardy, but that it will not abolish auhal punish- 
ment. Thus the politicians are forced to make political decisions 
on non-political iat and the sphere of the non-political shrinks 
so senail that one wonders if, at heart, it exists at all—except 
perhaps for the date of Easter, the reform of spelling and the 


registration of mediums. 


Personal Behaviour 


In what significant field can the individual Member make a contri- 
bution by private legislation? Most people would think that in 
matters of personal behaviour a non-political view might be taken. 
But the politics of morality are difficult. Society needs to take 
urgent decisions on many of these private affairs—such as attempted 
suicide, abortion, homosexual behaviour, to mention only a few. 
The main parties have no official policy because these subjects are 
supposed to be non-political. But to many an M.P. they are such 
paltical dynamite that he will not touch them. He is afraid of 
constituency reactions, afraid of the political consequences of affairs 
he calls non-political. Perhaps he is afraid of becoming personally 
suspect if, for example, he crusades for reform of the legal disabili- 
ties of homosexuals. The irony is that a politician, especially in 

overnment, must take corporate responsibility for the law of the 
fand. We are all, therefore, politically responsible for the fact that 
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attempted suicide can lead to prison or that a desperate woman, 
trying to get rid of an unwanted child, can be sentenced to penal 
servitude life. 

There is an element of sham in relegating so much of what one 
might call morality legislation to the non-political sphere. This 
often leaves the individual M.P. to make the trial run, to invite 
the opprobrium, to attract the prejudices. If he weathers the storm 
the Government then can decide, innocent of courage or enterprise, 
to give a time-table decision. In the end it has to make a judgment 
which in many cases should have been made at the beginning. 

Considering the increasing frankness of discussions in public 
and private on personal matters, the sex-saturation of many 
advertisements and entertainments, and the increased psychiatric 
understanding of sexual problems, it is amazing how “as a share 
of parliamentary time is given to what I must call loosely sex 
affairs. The Sexual Offences Act of 1956 was almost entirely a 
consolidation measure, incorporating ancient statutes. Until the 
Street Offences Act was passed the legislation on prostitution all 
belonged to the first half of the last century. 

The setting up of the Wolfenden Committee was the first 
official step taken for many years. It sat for three years and its 
main te was concerned with homosexuals. The House of 
Commons has spent exactly five and a half hours discussing the 
report, both as it refers to homosexuals and to —_ Later 
the recommendations on prostitution formed the basis of the Street 
Offences Act. But the aenapapaet problem, which had only a 
share in the original five and a half hour debate, was not discussed 
in the late Parliament again. 

No vote was taken on this issue. Had there been, I think the 
Government's decision to reject the Wolfenden reforms on the 
homosexual law would probably have been upheld. The Govern- 
ment might even have put the whips on, as was done when Part 3 
of the Report was being enacted as the Street Offences Bill. The 
Government’s main reason for taking no action on the homosexual 
suggestions was that public opinion was not ready. One was 
reminded of some words of Mr. Angus Maude on the Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Bill: “‘1 am in favour, and I think that this is 
what the people of the country want, of being a little in advance 
of public opinion, of giving a lead to public opinion, not of 
slavishly following what we believe, perhaps wrongly, to be the 
wishes of our constituents.” 

Sometimes, by contrast, public concern can lead a government 
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to take action over a so-called non-political matter. For instance, 
in 1937 attention was dramatically called to the archaic law on 
abortion, when a distinguished surgeon, Mr. Alec Bourne, was 
prosecuted at the Old Bailey for procuring the abortion of a fifteen- 
year-old girl who had been raped by three soldiers. An inter- 
departmental committee was set up to examine the law, and it 
reported in 1939. Its main recommendation was that “the law 
should be amended to make it clear that a doctor would not 
commit an offence if, in good faith, he terminated a pregnancy 
which he considered likely to endanger the mother’s life or 
seriously to impair her health.”” Such an amendment would in 
fact cody the Bourne judgment, removing the serious doubts and 
difficulties which persist while the law is unaltered. 

No legislative action has been taken in this matter. In answer 
to a + paper: Mr. Butler told me: “ Legislation for this purpose 
would be highly controversial and I have no reason to believe that 
there is any practical need for it.” 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of the subject. I am 
here only concerned with the fate of “ non-political ’’ questions 
no government wants to deal with, but which can torment the 
individual elector. Mr. J. Reeves tried to bring in a Private 
Member’s Bill on abortion in 1952, but was talked out. Nobody 
has tried since. I had an interesting discussion with the Under- 
Secretary at the Home Office, Mr. David Renton, after which he 
wrote to me: “... a Bill to give statutory force to the ruling in 
the Bourne case would not be likely to find a place in a Govern- 
ment legislation Bs gem That is, of course, no reason why 
opinion in the House should not be tested by means of a Private 
Member’s Bill. . . .” 

If controversy makes a subject unsuitable for Private Members’ 
legislation, and other considerations make it undesirable for 
Government action, how can the law be changed, especially after 
a Government Committee has recommended changes? Another 
example is the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation that family planning should be freely available as part of 
the health service. It is not even mentioned in Labour’s new 
document on its health service plans. 


Crime and Sin 


There is one characteristic in many of these difficult subjects—that 
at some time in ecclesiastical law they had been considered wrong. 
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Buggery, blasphemy, abortion, suicide—these are all sins as well 
as crimes. Under Cromwell, adultery was both crime and sin. Sin 
is non-political and governments do not have to deal with it as 
such. Therefore perhaps the only hope for much of the legislation 
we need on urgent personal “ non-political’? problems is to take 
them out of the orbit of crime, and re them remain sins. I would 
like to see a Government overhaul all the existing legislation on 
private morality and behaviour, without leaving these matters to 
the luck and courage of the Private Member. Everything should 
be deleted which can be regarded as personal sin, rather than mare 
crime. It is instructive to recall that had the view of the Estab- 
lished Church prevailed on the Wolfenden Report, for instance, 
the homosexual laws would have been reformed and the Street 
Offences Bill would never have been introduced. 

Will any political party ever take such non-political steps? As 
we are governed by political parties it is only they, in the long run, 
who can do these things. Even if the main parties refused a major 
overhaul, they might at any time have to make decisions on separate 
subjects. For instance, if a Private Member, lucky in the ballot, 
were to bring in a Bill to make legal homosexual acts between con- 
senting adults in private, or to implement the Bourne judgment on 
abortion, any Government would a to declare itself. On neither 
of these subjects could it procrastinate by Committee, because the 
Committees have already sat and reported. 

Sometimes (one wishes it were often) a Government is in 
advance of its own party and has to resist reactionary pressures—as 
has happened to the Conservatives over flogging. But if, for 
instance, a Labour Government were to facilitate a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill on either of the above subjects—if only by not opposing — 
it would be difficult for it to maintain the confidence of its sup- 
porters throughout the country unless the constituency parties and 
trade union branches had been helped to discuss and understand the 
issues and prejudices involved. 

There is no reason why major parties should not reach the same 
conclusions on some of these issues. But in the political battle the 
primary job of the main parties is to oppose each other, and to 
concentrate on matters that divide rather than on any common 
ground. On the other hand, it is the men and women in the 
political parties who are usually the most articulate and socially 
conscious citizens, and sonny the most influential. It is from 
their membership that governments are formed and ministers 
are born. Therefore, a widening, as it were, of their terms of 
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reference, of the scope of their discussions and resolutions, could be 
stimulating to themselves and indicative of a responsible attitude 
to the problems of society. 

It might seem more relevant for non-political organisations to 
concentrate on these specialised subjects. But legislatively that is 
a waste of time. The Street Offences Act, for instance, was 
opposed in whole or in part by every relevant organisation, religious 
and social. But the Government wanted the Bill, and got it. 
On Second Reading, nine Labour Members (unwhipped) voted 
with the pear Conservatives, and three Liberals voted against, 
giving a result of 235-88. 


Labour Party Attitudes 


The promises of both main parties to overhaul laws about drink, 
betting, and Sunday observance are encouraging. All these sub- 
jects, tangled in religious and class arguments, deserve Government 
attention. Attempts by Private Members in recent years have 
failed to make any progress. Mr. John Parker’s Sunday Observ- 
ance Bill of 1952 was defeated on Second Reading by 281-57, both 
Conservative and Labour — majorities against the Bill. Mr. 
Eric Fletcher’s modest proposal for an inquiry into the Sabbath 
laws was defeated on a ~” vote by 172-164; fifteen Labour 
Members were included in the majority (ten from Wales and two 
from Scotland) and 33 Conservatives were among the minority. 
Mr. Dennis Howell tried again in 1958 to secure agreement to a 
Select Committee on the Sabbath laws, but was unsuccessful, the 
main opposition being Conservative. 

Sir Eric Errington and Mr. George Wigg have both tried to 
bring in betting Bills. The only successes in this field were Mr. 
Mulley’s Pools Betting Act of 1954, and Mr. Ernest Davies’ Small 
Lotteries Act. Now the Labour Party is pledged to reform the 
betting laws on the lines of the Royal Commission on Betting which 
reported in 1951. 

It is a measure of some advance in the Labour Party that pledges 
have been given on these “ non-political” subjects. None of these 
questions was even referred to in an earlier document, Personal 
Freedom, which from its title at least might have included such 
issues. The Labour Party, with its radical traditions and sporadic 
iconoclasm, should, one would have hoped, be the party to launch 
a deliberate attack on all the statutes which add to human misery 
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and fear. But unfortunately many Labour Party members refuse 
to see the political reality of the non-political. 

Yet if they would only take an initiative on matters which con- 
cern the well-being of so many individuals it would quickly be 
reflected in the sensitive mirror of Parliament. If it happened in 
all the parties represented, the change would come more quickly. 
Then the Private Member with the lucky ballot paper would no 
longer face Ellen Wilkinson’s problem of a good day on a big 
issue or a successful Bill on a little one. Parliament would be 
strengthened by the knowledge that the people expected their 
representatives to deal fearlessly, through the — machinery 
of government, with the erstwhile non-political, the difficult per- 
sonal problems of morality. For though in the end they are for 
each man and woman to cic it is for the politician and those he 
represents to ensure that no archaic law, no lack of finance, no 
prejudice in Parliament, complicates or exacerbates the combat. 
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Ir is an open secret that United States aid missions have aroused 
minor resentments among recipient countries. The reason is diffi- 
cult for Americans to ao Say The overall aid programmes are 
certainly above reproach and perhaps unique in history for their 
generosity and political selflessness. Yet some damage is un- 
wittingly done in the manner of the giving. 

A deep-rooted belief exists in the United States that private 
enterprise is the most efficient instrument for the furtherance of 
economic progress. This faith is not blind, but is based on 
America’s experience and has been sanctified by a unique kind of 
success. It does not follow that experience in other countries has 
tallied exactly with that in the New World, or must lead to iden- 
tical conclusions. Indeed, American economic advisers on Point 
Four missions abroad recognise the different nature of the problems 
they encounter. They frequently advise firmly against laissez-faire 
and in favour of economic planning. 

Nevertheless, there appears to remain at this point something of 
a blind spot in American thinking. Despite the different social and 
economic conditions prevailing in the underdeveloped countries, 
United States aid official persist in taking for granted that the 
innate superiority of private enterprise is proven for all countries at 
all times. Pressure in favour of this viewpoint constitutes the one 
intrusion that the aid missions permit themselves into the internal 
affairs of other countries. Be it said that the Americans themselves 
innocently fail to see this as an intrusion: they remain sincerel 
convinced that they are merely teaching a rudimentary and self- 
evident form of social hygiene. Nor are they overbearing in tender- 
ing their advice; on the contrary, they accept rebuffs on this issue 
with unfailing humour. Yet their persistence remains, to 
ruffle feelings. It is useful to analyse the nature of this misunder- 
standing, which runs deep into the field of policy and does some- 
thing to prevent an even closer ideological identification between 
the 5 Aad oor than at present exists. 


® The author is head of the Research Division in the Israel Ministry of Labour, and was 
formerly Director of the Technical Assistance Division in the Prime Minister’s Office. 
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® The author is head of the Research Division in the Isracl Ministry of Labour, and was 
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Planning of Laissez-Faire ? 


For some years American aid officials (both in the Point Four 
Programme and as individuals in the service of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board) have made it their business to point out 
that the Israel Government fails to undertake a sufficiently detailed 
and systematic process of economic planning. If a private entre- 
preneur—to take an example—wishes to add yet another textile 
factory to Israel’s assets, the government inclines to lend the money 
without posing too many questions; whereas the American aid 
mission would want first to investigate, within the framework of 
an overall development plan, this particular factory’s prospects as 
compared with alternative possible uses of the loan money, in the 
light of world trends in the textile and other industries, etc. 

I have myself assisted at discussions in which Israel officials 
argued that detailed economic planning was impracticable in our 
country because too many imponderables exist: how large will be 
the immigration next year, what will be its occupational distribution 
and what investments, both foreign and local, will choose to make 
themselves manifest. The Americans countered by pointing out 
that “ imponderables ”’ are never quite imponderable and cannot in 
any event be made the justification for failing to plan. Imponder- 
ables can be assessed, estimated, forecast. Alternative suppositions 
can be conjured up, and their consequences calculated (just like in 
military tactics). But a country cannot effectively utilise its financial 
and natural resources without planning. 

According to the classic rules of /aissez-faire, the wary Israel 
approach is the sounder of the two, and indeed should be carried 
further. Whatever money the government has available for 
development purposes ought properly to be funnelled out as loans 
to the banks against interest, with the objective that the banks 
should invest the funds in accordance with the laws of the money 
market. Not least among the merits of this procedure is that many 
government officials and economists could be axed. 

It is probable that, were the Israel Government to suggest a 
fiscal programme of this uncompromising nature, many American 
technicians might consider it a tantalising possible alternative to 
existing practice. But that is not the policy which the Americans 
are trying to sell; because they rightly foresee its immediate 
consequences, which would be drastic. 

The banks would lend where interest was highest; and in the 
inflationary situation that exists today, the highest interest is paid 
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by the luxury trades that mop up surplus income in the towns 
through sendicinay inessentials which are sold at high prices and 
have a quick turnover. Government money would emulate private 
capital in putting up handsome villas in Herzlia and pacar ewer 
cinemas in Tel Aviv, instead of simple dwelling-places for the new 
immigrant labour force in the development areas; and it would 
foster the manufacture of elegant consumer goods for the internal 
market instead of the necessary producer and export goods that are 
requisite for the achievement of economic independence. 

Would /aissez-faire work more consistently if all controls were 
down—import controls, foreign exchange restrictions, etc.? Per- 
haps; but one of the results is that Israel would revert to being the 
lightly populated, under-equipped, low-living-standard area which 
(under the laws of Marshall’s economics) it ought properly to be. 
The United States could well leave her national economic develop- 
ment two centuries ago to the laws of the money market because 
she had rich deposits of coal and iron, an even spread of rainfall, 
and good soil: the money came to America of its own accord. 

In Israel’s case (as in dhe case of India and other underdeveloped 
countries) man’s purposes are out of line with nature’s. We want 
to be rich, even though the natural laws have decided that we ought 
by rights to be poor. Dame Investment may oo takes on a certain 
hard-to-get hauteur when she looks at the Negev’s rocky soil and 
low-grade mineral resources. We for our part are not prepared to 
wait patiently and pay highly for her favours. 

Our American friends understand this very well. If Israel is to 
emancipate herself from economic tutelage, she needs to concentrate 
on developing her natural resources, even ran ea just because 
—the cost is inordinately high. We must deliberately extend the 
cultivation of the soil, establish the processing of whatever raw 
materials we possess, enter the export trade (despite the fact that it 
is less profitable than the boom-time internal market), and produce 
substitutes for imports. 

In order, however, to use the Development Budget most usefully 
for these purposes, a whole planning structure has to be set up—so 
the Americans maintain—in order to study every project so as to 
fix its priority in terms of its utility to the or This is pure 
socialism, and (of course) the Americans are right. They see clearly 
that the formula which works successfully, though not without 
certain modifications, in their own country is irrelevant to the 
urgent and peculiar problems of Israel. 

It is in the light of this progressive and rational attitude on 
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the part of American advisers that many Israelis cannot but look 
askance at the contrasting American pressure to favour private 
enterprise. 
Limited Competition 

Private enterprise is thus, in effect, enjoined to proceed on its profit- 
making course, without the extreme pains and penalties implicit 
under the system of laissez-faire. It is a case of throwing out the 
baby and retaining the bath water. I shall make some observations 
later about the particular disabilities of private enterprise in Israel 
that justify the aphorism. First, we must examine further the changes 
brought about with the termination of the age of laissez-faire. 

Of course the validity of healthy competition as a means of 
promoting efficiency ad weeding out incompetence remains un- 

uestioned. But it is no longer a battle for the “ survival of the 

test.” The planning processes which the Americans are urging 
on us see to that. Let us take a small-scale example. Under 
laissez-faire the government does not lay down and is not even 
aware how many grocers’ shops there are per hundred families in 
a given area. The decision is left to the process of trial and error. 
If too many are opened, some will go bankrupt and their invest- 
ment on installations will largely be wasted; if too few are opened, 
then the housewives will ie inconveniences and the lucky 
grocers will grow rich on high prices and relatively shoddy service 
until an adaptation takes place. 

In Israel’s new immigrant areas the grocers (who arrive in Israel 
penniless) are financed by loans from the Jewish Agency. The 
authorities cannot waste their money in promoting an unplanned 
plethora of grocers’ shops, some of which will go bankrupt and 
default on their loans. It is more reasonable to calculate how many 
families one grocer can serve, and finance the corresponding num- 
ber of grocers for each area. From then on, of course, their fate is 
left to their own enterprise and the laws of competition. But as 
long as resources remain scarce relative to the need, i.¢., as long 
as even moderately inflationary conditions prevail, the laws of 
competition will have less room to play. 

The wastefulness of old-time Jaissez-faire can hamper aaeey 
as well. Whole new techniques of planning have now puna ‘ 
Taking into regard the scale of the resources involved in modern 
parce: Aen these techniques have to be utilised. The factory has 
become a costly and complex mechanism, every part of whose 
activities has been broken down into technological processes. Is 
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there a need for its products? Market research will tell. How can 
the best be got out of the workers? Procedures are laid down for 
systematic in-plant training, and personnel officers specialise in 
human relations. How to manufacture efficiently and cut costs? 
Production engineers will plan work-methods, equipment, and 
plant lay-out. The manager himself has to be a trained operative, 
assisted by advertising agents and cost accountants. Even the art 
of leadership has gone some way to becoming a technique. 

The Industrial Revolution created new production capacities 
about whose nature, possibilities, and consequences little was 
known. Therefore industry was given its head in a dare-devil age 
of boom or bust, which lent to private enterprise its unique position. 
But the sharp old-time desochenin economic knight-errant is a 
little dated. Shrewd intuition is pe, her by sciemtiie rognostica- 
tion—the realm of the salaried technician. Individualism in the 
extreme sense which prevailed during the earliest capitalist age has 
been succeeded by the team-work that is in fact more traditional 
in human affairs—a team-work which reaches down to the man in 
dungarees at the work-bench, who is represented on joint produc- 
tion councils, safety committees, and the like. Hence the deter- 
mined apostle of private enterprise today is in danger of ter aes, 
as quixotic as the apostle of feudalism in the age of the Industria 
Revolution. 

This is not intended to imply that the businessman’s day is 
over. It would be erroneous to abandon one extreme in order to 
rush to the other, as the Communists do. The young democracies 
of Afro-Asia do not feel that the private individual is intrinsically 
inferior in business matters to the public anne. Their difference 
with the Americans is merely that they are no longer convinced of 
his inevitable superiority. In certain fields private initiative certainly 
holds its own, particularly where it deals with light industry and 
service undertakings dependent on novelty, taste, impudent initia- 
tive, and personal contact. The Histadrut (or General Workers’ 
Ridtanions wll not be well advised to compete with Jacques 
Fath and Balenciaga in haute couture. On the other hand, big 
industry and transport can be handled, it would seem, —<— ably 
under public or private enterprise. BOAC is not necessarily less 
competent than TWA, or Renault than Fiat. The cement factory 
owned by the Histadrut in Ramleh does not appear to be less 
efficient than the privately owned Shimshon (anglice: Samson) 
cement works at Hartuv. 

This general argument is even more conclusive when applied to 
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the underdeveloped countries where, when the test comes, private 
enterprise is notable by its absence. In Britain (according to recent 
advertisements in the Press) discussion rages as to whether steel 
tubes shall continue to be manufactured by Stewarts and Lloyds 
or shall be taken over by national steel authority. The alternatives 
facing Israel are radically different. For she owns no steel industry, 
and her question is rather: shall the Histadrut be assisted by 
government loans to set up a steel complex in Acre, or shall the 
country go on having no steel industry at all? It is a case of 
Hobson’s choice. 

Private enterprise exists in Israel, but not on a sufficient scale to 
handle by itself all the economic development that is requisite. 
This is not because potential capital is taken away from the money 
market by taxation. The government gives every encouragement 
to private investment, both by remitting taxes and by loaning its 
investment money to private firms. The trouble is, there are not 
enough takers. The situation is apparent throughout Israel’s 
economy. The government has been drawn unwillingly into pur- 
chasing a majority of the shares in private firms (such as the Dead 
Sea Works and Fertilisers and Chemicals) which could not put 
together by themselves, even with the aid of the government, the 
resources necessary for coping with the massive development tasks 
facing them. Nor are the Israel authorities concerned to keep the 
control they have acquired. Minister of Trade and Industry 
Pinchas Sapir told the Director of the United States Operations 
Mission in my presence that the Israel Government was prepared 
to sell to private investors any of its economic enterprises that they 
were interested to purchase. This does not indicate any preference 
on the part of the Minister concerned for private enterprise. The 
question does not in fact arise, for, as stated above, Israel does not 
have Britain’s choice, which of two alternative bodies shall do the 
job. If a private corporation is prepared to buy up the shares in 
Fertilisers and Chemicals, the government will use the money it 
receives for building yet another factory elsewhere that otherwise 
would not be constructed. 

The very shortcomings of private enterprise in the under- 
developed countries ensure that it continues to be given every 
chance. For it has left, and leaves, untended areas of economic 
activity so extensive that the public authorities by themselves cannot 
embrace them. Therefore, every form of enterprise—public, 

rivate, co-operative, investment from abroad—is called in to do the 
job of developing Israel’s resources to the utmost. 
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The Weakness of Private Enterprise 


Why is private enterprise so backward in an underdeveloped 
country like Israel? There .are historical causes. 

The development of social institutions exercises a vicious-circle 
effect. Since the Americans have faith in a myth called private 
enterprise, a myth which is ineradicably embedded in the philo- 
sophy called the American way of life; and since conversely public 
service is looked down upon with some disdain (as bureaucratic, 
etc.), then it is not surprising that the best minds in the United 
States are attracted into private business, to the extent that the top 
leaders of the state have often to be drawn—strictly on loan—from 
the ranks of the businessmen and the lawyers. If the best brains 
go into private business, then the superior competence of private 
enterprise is reinforced. 

A comparison may be made with Germany, where up till the 
end of the second world war many of the most able young men 
entered the service of the Army, because it held so high a prestige; 
whereas in England the most intelligent sons of an upper-middle- 
class family went into politics, the professions, business, the India 
Office, and even the Church, so that (as tradition has it) the good- 
natured, brave-hearted “ dunce” of the family was left to find his 
career in the Army. It may be that the militarist and nationalist 
bent of the Germans was not only a cause but also a consequence 
of this preference for Army service; whereas the reluctance of the 
British to be engaged in land warfare may similarly have been both 
a cause and a result of the indifference shown by the most able 
minds to the profession of arms. A sub-distinction could be made 
between the role of the Royal Navy, which comm..aded a higher 
prestige as an occupation, and the British Army. 

Israel for its part is historically in a diametrically opposite posi- 
tion to the United States. America was a gold-mine, Israel a 
wilderness. The vast, fertile, and unexploited sub-continent on the 
further side of the Atlantic drew to its shores the most daring and 
enterprising business pioneers from Europe who wanted to make 
their fortune. Israel drew, on the contrary, those who wished to 
renounce material gain in order to rediscover their own souls by 
returning to the land and working it with their own hands. The 
Zionist pioneer desired to eke out a living without exploiting the 
labour of others by making produce grow on areas of rock, sand, 
and malaria-ridden marsh which did not (and partly because they 
did not) constitute a business proposition. 
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In America, the private entrepreneur was called to the task, and 
proved his worth. In Israel the pioneer and the public servant 
were the key-men, and they equally proved their worth. As the 
migration of Jews out of Russia and Poland took place at the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, 
abige intending to make their fortunes went West, and, in particu- 
ar, to America itself. Those who wanted spiritual rather than 
material achievements made for Palestine. The history of Israel is 
noted—under the Turks and the British Mandate, as well as in the 
last decade since the state was established—by the remarkable 
scarcity of businessmen. A few names stand out—Novomeisky, 
Ruthenberg, Pollak, Moller; but many even of these individuals 
tended to be in the first instance engineers, though they accounted 
for distinguished achievements as entrepreneurs. And many of the 
large factories put up under the auspices of the private sector in the 
last years have been partly the fruit of investment made by Jews 
whose place of residence is and continues to be overseas. 

The prestige of private enterprise, despite eminent achievements 
in a number of areas, including the citrus industry, is not high in 
Israel, owing no doubt to the vicious-circle effect described a 
The best minds went into the Histadrut, the Jewish Agency, the 
government, and the professions. The best Jewish businessmen 
tended to stay outside Israel. And in each generation born inside 
Israel, glamour draws the keenest intellects into collective settle- 
ments, the labour movement, the universities, and the public service. 
Thus, private enterprise in Israel has not shown the merits or 
achieved the pre-eminence of its counterpart in the United States. 
The distribution of talents in Israel is different. Just as the head 
of General Motors and other distinguished companies are borrowed 
to man Cabinet positions in the United States, so officials of the 
Histadrut and the Israel Government learn how to be industrialists 
in order to supply the deficiencies of private enterprise. 

Americans should understand that the reason why private enter- 
prise in Israel does not emulate standards achieved in the United 
States is not because the government fails to grant it sufficient 
a. The Law for the Encouragement of Capital Investment, 
or example, is quite adequate in the incentives and guarantees it 
offers. If still more inducements were held out, this would con- 
stitute a further radical departure from the principles of laissez-faire 
in the direction of protection and subsidisation. 

It would seem that the position in other underdeveloped 
countries is comparable with that in Israel. The best minds that 
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emerge from the educational process focus their ambitions on 
entering the public service, or become technicians ready for salaried 
employment. Private industrialists of genius are few. The new 
countries cannot wait upon their emergence. 

Nor are they much exercised over an ideological debate concern- 
ing alternative organisational forms that is irrelevant to their 
problems and, in their eyes, largely academic. Their objective is 
simpler: to get production going, never mind how. The only 
considerations to prevail are pragmatic and ad hoc. Initiative, 
efficiency, competence, even on a moderate scale, are welcome 
wherever they are found. A decently run government-owned firm 
is better than a badly run private undertaking. Similarly, an 
efficient private concern is better than an inefficient public one. It 
is enough to preserve the canon of capacity and effectiveness, using 
competition as well as other measuring rods to make the test. 


The Risk of Monopoly 


In fairness to the American viewpoint, I should devote a word to 
the political justification for their advocation of private enterprise in 
Israel. It is this: to abandon private enterprise means (they claim) 
to concentrate economic power in great Histadrut or Mapai- 
dominated monoliths, to the ultimate jeopardy of political freedom 
and incidentally to the detriment of healthy competition. 

The answer that we find offered in the Israel way of life is as 
follows. First, it is not by any means desired to abandon private 
enterprise: we believe in maintaining and developing the different 
social and economic forms in all their variety. Secondly, the 
problem posed above concerns the whole issue of how to achieve 
decentralisation of economic power. Leaving all economic ventures 
to private initiative does not necessarily bring about a complete 
decentralisation of power—nor is that in any case the only way of 
achieving the objective. Thirdly, co-operatives, which American 
observers tend to see as part of the public and not the private sector, 
do not inevitably tie up into a monolith, but can compete against 
each other just as private enterprise does (and, of course, can gang 
up together just as private interests do). 

In Israel the public sector is divided as well as united—between 
different ideological and organisational groups and also in accor- 
dance with the laws of economic pie sen It is true that 
there is a tendency to sentimental preferentialism: kibbutz mem- 
bers will choose to lather their faces with Shemen shaving-cream 
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produced by the workers* rather than Mem shaving-cream pro- 
duced by the capitalists. Incidentally, Shemen is cheaper. Were 
Mem to lower their price by 20 per cent., this might well pose a 
stiff ideological problem to the average kibbutz sudiening officer— 
and the situation arises frequently enough. In any case the 
employees of Mem are also members of the Histadrut and have a 
word to say about any discrimination against the fruits of their toil. 
Certainly it is important that the wh be indoctrinated with the 
excellent dogma inherited from the philosophy of laissez-faire: to 
buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, without allowing 
irrelevant emotional considerations, whether in favour of private or 
any other form of enterprise, to influence the choice. 


The American Dilemma 


There is a loss of prestige involved for the Americans in their 
obdurate insistence on the Testes of laissez-faire capitalism when they 
are themselves rejecting much of its spirit. The most effective 
‘propaganda that the United States can do is precisely the process 
that she effectively carries out of imparting to other countries the 
ways of American rationalism. Thus she gives the lead today in 
the advocation of economic planning, vo of advanced welfare 
arrangements for the labour an We have come to marvel in 
Israel at the V.I.P. treatment given throughout American industry 
to the common-or-garden salen who has ig truth become (com- 
pared with other countries) a high-level’ and'highly salaried 
operative. 

Manifestations like this form by far the best answer to left-wing 
accusations that the American way of life is reactionary. But the 
Americans’ exclusive bias in favour of private enterprise for all 
countries overseas, regardless of the merits of the case, constitutes a 
radical departure from their usual free-spirited, pragmatic good 
sense. A given theory may be demonstrably true for a | aa set of 
phenomena, but it cannot be generalised grosso modo to cover 
other phenomena which have not been properly investigated. An 
idea that is sound only for internal consumption in a given country 
becomes an idiosyncrasy if it spills over into foreign policy. So it 
is that American preoccupation with private enterprise at all costs 
serves only, if anything, to darken the complexion of America’s 
democratic reputation overseas. ; 


1 The factory belongs to the Histadrut. 
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POWER, LAW, AND RACE RELATIONS 
7 IN SOUTH AFRICA 


JULIUS LEWIN 


“Tue fundamental concept in social science is power,” writes 
Bertrand Russell. He goes on to say that one form of power—say, 
civil authority or influence on opinion or wealth—should not be 
studied in isolation from the others. ‘‘ The laws of social dynamics 
are laws which can only be stated in terms of power, not in terms 
of this or that form of power. Power, like energy in physics, must 
be regarded as continually passing from any one of its forms into 
any other, and it should be the business of social science to seek the 
laws of such transformations.” 

Considered in this light, South Africa today can be seen in a 
stage of transition from the nineteenth- to the twentieth-century 
forms of power. The realities of the present situation are, however, 
obscured by the habit of the chief contestants for power, the Afri- 
kaners and the English, of making nineteenth-century theories of 
law and politics their battlefield. Both sides tend to do this because 
in the struggle for power they both want to have “ the law ” behind 
them and both sides argue as if The Law were some majestic arbiter 
instead of recognising law as essentially an instrument of policy in 
the hands of those exercising power. 

In the view taken here, public law reflects an attempt to exercise 
political power (or to restrain opponents from exercising other 
forms of power). The source of law being the state, including the 
courts, those who want to exercise power must first gain control of 
the machinery of the state. Once they have done so, they can 
proceed to employ law as an agency of control or simply as an 
instrument of policy. ge can be restrained or hindered only by 
opposition coming from the possible exercise of other forms of 

wer than law by those who are against the purposes for which 
aw is being used. This view of law does not deny that those 
who exercise power through law may be influenced to a certain 
degree by ethical elements, whether embodied in previous tradition 
or felt as a moral necessity of the times. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that lawyers and sociologists generally speak of law, while 
laymen refer more often to laws, each of which is part of the 


® The author is Senior Lecturer in African Administration in the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 
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whole, sometimes called “the law.” Of course, laws are in prac- 
tice always subject to interpretation by the courts, which continue 
to perform their function because, for one thing, no parliament is 
able to legislate for every detail of public administration. Thus 
law itself comes realistically to mean, in Mr. Justice Holmes’s 
memorable words, “ nothing more pretentious than what the courts 
decide.” Once the creative function of the judiciary is observed it 
is easy to appreciate better the importance attached by politicians 
to the personal outlook and “ inarticulate major premises” of the 
men appointed to the bench. 

With this preface, let us turn to the situation in South Africa. 


Roman-Dutch versus English Law 


Since 1948 the Union Government’s policy can best be understood 
as fulfilling its avowed aim of making Afrikaner culture and 
interests dominant over (a) the English and (b) the Africans. In 
this task the Government has, however, encountered economic 
obstacles to domination over the English and legal obstacles to 
domination (of a different degree) over the Africans. The English 
—and the Africans under their influence—have tended to rely on 
the British nineteenth-century theory of law to support and justify 
their resistance to domination. “The keynote of nineteenth- 
century thought,” say Griffith and Street in their Principles of 
Administrative Law (1952), “was individualism. Judges and 
politicians agreed that the maintenance of order both within and 
outside the country was the only ‘ legitimate function’ of govern- 
ment. The causes of individualism were many: it was a reaction 
from the earlier feudal and Stuart rule; it harmonised with the 
interests of the new class of manufacturers which emerged as a 
result of the industrial revolution; Locke’s emphasis on the sanctity 
of private rights and property, together with the development by 
Adam Smith of theories of /aissez-faire, gave it a political philo- 
sophy; it was consonant with the Puritanical view of life.... The 
emphasis of the common law was on freedom of property, freedom 
of contract, and freedom of the person; interferences with these 
freedoms were not to be countenanced.” 

In other words, the development of the English common law 
in the nineteenth century took account of the economic and social 
needs of the times (as C. H. S. Fifoot, among others, has well 
shown in English Law and its Background, 1932). And it was 
this body of law, doctrine, and precedent that was received in 
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South Africa and has hitherto formed the basis of the judicial 
interpretation of questions of public law. 

This fact is itself regretted by many Afrikaner lawyers (includ- 
ing, it is believed, the new Chief Justice, Mr. Justice L. C. Steyn), 
who are making consistent efforts to retrieve its consequences by 
putting Roman-Dutch law, wherever possible, in the same superior 
position in the field of public law (i.¢., constitutional and adminis- 
trative law) as it holds in the field of private law (notably famil 
law). These efforts involve reducing the influence of English 
constitutional law on every occasion offered by current cases in the 
courts and turning to legal doctrines of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in the Netherlands in preference to those that 
prevailed in nineteenth-century England. 

One major reason why Afrikaners prefer to revive an earlier 
legal tradition is that certain English doctrines, such as the equality 
of all men before the law, regardless of race, have presented 
obstacles to the practice of apartheid. Of this difficult many 
examples could be supplied. A good illustration is to be found in 
the introduction of “ separate amenities.” Lawyers all knew that 
no subordinate authority, framing administrative regulations, could 
discriminate on the sole grounds of race. To do so would be to 
act unreasonably, and since 1898 English law had clearly held that 
administrative regulations must not be unreasonable and this view 
was adopted by South African courts. In 1933 an Indian objected 
to the partition that had been put up to divide the post office in 
Pietersburg into two sections, one for whites, the other for blacks. 
There was nothing in the Post Office Act to authorise this practice; 
and accordingly the Transvaal Supreme Court held the regulation 
invalid. On appeal, however, the Appellate Division, in Rasool’s 
case, 1934, A.D. decided that when equal facilities were provided 
for both races, it was permissible to hun the policy of separation 
in spite of the lack of parliamentary authority to support it. This 
was the law for twenty years. But by 1953 a series of cases had 
been won in the courts by non-Europeans who proved that the 
separate facilities in various public services were unequal. Accord- 
ingly, an Act was passed in that year to allow officials to provide 
separate amenities without the need to make them —— Even 
before 1953, however, some judges were doubtful whether the rule 
derived from the English common law should be maintained (in 
spite of precedents) in the circumstances prevailing in South Africa. 

Rasool’s case and its sequel show how and why the Government 
resents English influence on the growth of law and regards it as 
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an obstacle to the full i yp a0 of apartheid. It may be noted 
that English-speaking judges (with the notable exception of Mr. 
Justice Gardiner, who dissented) formed the majority of the court 
in Rasool’s case. They did not want to prevent all forms of racial 
separation, but they tried to ease its effects and to reconcile it with 
the previously established legal theory of human equality. In 
administrative practice, however—and no doubt because of its cost 
—this compromise broke down after a time when rejected and 
challenged by emerging Africans who wanted to assert their claim 
to full equality and were not content with the promise of separate 
but equal services. 


The Legal Basis of Apartheid 


The politicians who supported the legislation that settled the issue 
made their theory plain. They believe that the general election 
of 1953 finally aed the fact that apartheid was to be the 
policy of South Africa and that no obstacle and no institution 
‘hould stand in its way. “If the appeal court wanted to be treated 
with respect,” declared Mr. G. F. Froneman, himself a lawyer, in 
the House of Assembly on August 20, 1953, “it should give 
decisions interpreting the sentiments of the people who stood 
supreme in the country.” Mr. Froneman was annoyed because in 
Tayob’s case (1951 A.D.), Chief Justice Centlivres had remarked 
that he “did not understand a reference to public opinion (as 
justifying racial discrimination) or how the Supreme Court is to 
ascertain the opinion of the public, which consists of both Euro- 
peans and non-Europeans.” Unconsciously, Mr. Froneman was 
echoing the opinion of Mr. Dooley, an American comic character, 
who p asad long ago that “ the Supreme Court follows the elec- 
tion returns.” To Mr. Froneman, opinions that agree with his 
own are “ the sentiments of the people,” which he wants translated 
into the law of the land; while Mr. Justice Centlivres implies that 
there is a diversity or even a conflict of opinions, between which 
the Supreme Court does not want to choose. However, the court 
may (or may not) have been aware that an important effect of 
refusing to choose between conflicting opinions is usually to sup- 
port the status quo, a result not acceptable to reformers bent on 
introducing political and social change. 

At an earlier date the authors of Municipal Law (first edition, 
1941, page 717), Dr. T. E. Doénges and Mr. (now Justice) L. van 
Winsen, in an attempt to influence the opinion of judges and 
lawyers, had put the matter like this: “It stands to reason that in 
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a country whose statute book is honeycombed with differential 
legislation as between white and coloured, aad in which colour 
distinctions in churches, schools, sports, places of amusement, and 
in society generally are carefully observed, it can scarcely be said 
that, in delegating legislative powers to municipalities, the legis- 
lature could not possibly have contemplated that these subordinate 
law-making bodies would follow its own example, as well as the 
settled social and colour differentiation.” 

In plainer language, this meant that where habits of racial 
discrimination te jp up and the customs and conventions 
involved had been practised for a long time, the courts should 
recognise and adopt them as law. This view implies that “ the 
custom of the community” is primarily the practice of the Afri- 
kaner section of the whole population. In jurisprudence the idea 
that a community’s custom is the true source of law goes far back. 
It is significant that Sevigny, who defended it in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is said to be preferred as an author to, say, Bentham or Austin 
in the Afrikaner university law schools. According to Savigny, a 
people’s law, like its language or its moral and political order, is 
the product of the. Volksgeist—of something vaguely conceived as 
compounded only partly of reason and primarily of instinct, 
custom, tradition, and authority. 

As numerous cases show, South African judges have in the past 
been inclined to prefer a school of political thought (with its roots 
in the nineteenth century) that supports the status quo or allows 
only small and slow changes. By standing on oe nen drawn 
from the century 1850 to 1950, they set themselves against rapid 
political or social change. Another example of this was the decision 
in Harris v. Donges, 1952 A.D., the famous constitutional case which 
held that the Coloured disfranchisement did require a two-thirds 
majority in parliament. Because the courts held up rapid change, 
the task of introducing it was transferred to parliament by those 
who sought dominance for their opinions and policies. This 
accounts me the wider resort to legislation for various purposes that 
the Nationalists found it necessary to adopt after 1948. 

The Nationalists found legislation necessary not only for the 
positive purpose of introducing desirable — but also for the 
negative purpose of resisting —— undesirable from their point 
of view. Hence their use of legislation to prop up and reinforce 
the crumbling pattern of race relations, a in the area of 
the personal etiquette and practice of race relations, hitherto largely 
untouched by law. 
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American scholars have studied similar tendencies in the 
southern states. “‘ Law is only one of the agencies of social con- 
trol,” says Charles Johnson, in The Pattern of Negro Segregation 
(1944), ““ but it exercises the vital function of ensuring the stability 
and uniformity of customary practices oes by the dominant 
society. In a social order in which difference in race implies 
differences in quality and social prerogative, a legal structure 
defining expected behaviour in race contacts is a response on the 
part of the dominant group to the threat of disorganisation of the 
traditional social order.” 


Rates of Change 


In South Africa recourse to law was not necessary for the control 
of race relations in the nineteenth century; economic forces and 
social sanctions were enough. These non-legal agencies of control 
were fully adequate for their purpose until the time when the 
growth of manufacturing industry brought about the urbanisation 
of a large proportion of Africans. Then, as the Union was 
industrialised, the old rigid rural castes of white master and black 
servants or labourers changed into urban classes, in which social 
mobility was open to non-Europeans to a degree sufficient to alarm 
the ruling white groups. 

In this situation—clearly visible in South Africa from about 
1940—there emerged two schools of thought about the desirable 
rate of social change. They might be called the slow school and 
the fast school; and their reaction to the law as laid down in 
Rasool’s case illustrates their differences and difficulties, in spite 
of their fundamental agreement about the need to maintain moo 
supremacy. 

The slow school, supported by most English-speaking people, 
does not like to see existing practices and institutions uprooted. 
Conservative in the better sense, they rely for security on tradition, 
precedent, and the Supreme Court. If adaptation or adjustment 
to a changing situation is deemed to be necessary, they rely on the 
slow operation of various familiar institutions (not only parliament) 
to fie it. Having inherited certain ideas (such as judicial 
integrity or civil liberties or the rule of law) from the nineteenth 
century, they assert the map og validity of these ideas. They 
are afraid that assaults on such ideas and practices will open the 
door to wider social and economic changes of unlimited, unfore- 
seeable, and possibly profound effect. 
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Nor is it only to legal institutions that the English have looked 
to retard the rate of social change. To strengthen their own 
‘eee if not to retain their previously dominant position, - 

ave always welcomed the partial assimilation of non-Englis 
groups to English culture. But when this process proved to be 
difficult (as it did for Africans) or objectionable (as it did to 
Afrikaners) the English fell back on the social theory—hardly 
articulate—that two or more rival cultures, although struggling 
for dominance, can continue to flourish side by side on a footing 
of genuine equality. Such a cultural phenomenon does not seem 
to have existed elsewhere in modern times, certainly not where one 
culture was as strong as the English and the other as isolated as 
the Afrikaner. This view of the possibility of two equal cultures 
within the bosom of a single state is evidently the source of the 
lingering belief in the importance and value “ bilingual (white) 
South Africans,” men who are neither Afrikaners nor Englishmen, 
but who somehow contrive to appreciate, if not share, both cul- 
tures. Of course, such marginal types of men do exist quite 
happily, but marginal cultures do not seem to flourish, primarily 
because the modern state does not foster them. A bilingual culture 
may be attractive in theory, but the belief in its — does not 
take account of social and political realities. The theory has several 
weaknesses, but its fundamental defect is its failure to recognise cul- 
tural “ minorities as the product of power relations” (the phrase 
is R. L. Schermerhorn’s in These Our People, 1949). The notion 
fails to realise that where there are two or more cultures within a 
single political framework, one of them will sooner or later tend 
to dominate the others—at least under a competitive economic 
system like ours—even if an uneasy state of equilibrium can be 
maintained for a certain period of time. 

The theory of two or more equal cultures has obscured the part 
played by culture in the struggle for political and economic power. 
The relation between politics and culture is indeed much better 
understood by the Afrikaners than by the English, mainly because 
it is part and parcel of a nationalist movement and the English 
mee eg have long found modern nationalism hard to under- 
stand. 

It is the Afrikaner Nationalists who support the fast school in 
contrast with the slow school of thought about the rate of social 
change. They realised, perhaps rather belatedly, that the process 
of industrialisation and urbanisation was inevitable in South Africa. 
They also recognised that if the process went on it would have 
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profound consequences for the old rural Afrikaner culture as well 
as for relations between white and black based on caste. Today 
the Nationalists see that the political power and the culture of the 
English no longer threaten them with domination, but that the 
cheba to Abikaner power might come in the future from 
Africans. Hence the well-known concern to preserve the caste- 
like society where colour is concerned. 

However, by the middle of the twentieth century it was clear 
that to maintain such a society in a changing world would require 
the co-ordination, to a large extent, of all institutions, political and 
social, without exception. Hence the Nationalist determination to 
bring all institutions—including the courts, the English universities, 
and even the English churches—into line with popular practice in 
race relations. The Nationalists see, too, that he delay in falling 
into line is due to the fact that such institutions, run mainly by 
men with a British social heritage, tend to cling to liberal political 
and legal theories established in the ninetenth century. Accord- 
ingly, new law must be briskly applied to compel conformity to 
the demands of the newly dominant culture. 


Totalitarian Concepts 


The fast school has the advantage of understanding, better than 
does the slow school, the structure and functioning of a society in 
which politics, economics, and culture are all interwoven. From 
twentieth-century social theories practised by both fascists and com- 
munists the fast school has learnt how a society can rapidly be 
transformed. There are, however, difficulties in applying the 
modern theories and practices of totalitarian states to Sonth Africa. 
The difficulties arise from the awkward fact that South Africa is a 
society which includes three rooted and tough cultures, the Afri- 
kaner, the English, and the African. The policy of — and 
keeping Afrikaner culture dominant in such a society accordingly 
meets with various types of resistance. Intellectually, the main 
source of this resistance is ultimately the nineteenth-century liberal 
ideas of political and economic well-being that the English cherish; 
that have also influenced the Africans; and that have even affected 
a small but dwindling proportion of Afrikaners. 

In the economic sphere this community of ideas and interest 
between all the subordinate nationalities—English, African, 
Coloured, and Indian—is clear enough. Economically, they would 
all prefer a society run in terms of fair and open competition, with 
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the state playing only a negative role, holding the ring as it did, 
cheoretically, in nineteenth-century Britain. But this limited role 
for the state which Afrikaners have captured at the polls does not 
suit the economic or cultural interests of Afrikaners because they 
are waging a struggle to secure not only cultural dominance but a 
much larger share of the national income as well. 

Hitherto Afrikaners have succeeded in imposing their ideas in 
the sphere of politics and latterly in the sphere of law as expounded 
by the courts as well as enacted by parliament. They are now 
approaching the harder task of imposing their ideas in the 
economic sphere, with the aim of changing the existing balance of 
economic power at present favourable to the English group. Here 
they are sure to encounter stronger resistance, especially if and 
when they try to coax or coerce capital by law into channels of 
investment which it is reluctant to enter or wishes to avoid. The 
struggle for personal freedom in, South Africa has been lost; the 
struggle for economic freedom is due to begin in earnest. Because 
this struggle involves to some extent the interests of people abroad 
and connections with the economy of the western world its 
outcome is at present uncertain. 

It is, however, unlikely that the English can retain their present 
position of economic dominance or regain the position of political 
dominance they previously held under Smuts’s leadership. As the 
Afrikaner Nationalists use the machinery of the state more and 
more to discriminate in favour of their own supporters and against 
all their opponents, the economic position of the English is Tikely 
to weaken, as it has already done, for instance, in the sphere of 
banking. The English share of control of South African society 
as a whole will continue to diminish while the English pursue a 
policy doomed to failure in the long run. This policy continues 
in the face of all the evidence to the contrary, to nurse the forlorn 
hope of detaching from their allegiance to Afrikaner nationalism 
a proportion of Afrikaners sufficient to change the balance of 
power. Failing to understand what an influential role culture 
plays in politics, the English offer the Afrikaner nothing except 
assimilation to English culture—which he has already rejected. 

It was plain by the time the South African war ended that 
neither the political standards (based on nineteenth-century theories 
and practices) nor even the social and cultural advantages offered 
by the English were acceptable to most Afrikaners. To this rejec- 
tion the English resigned themselves—in the face of one strong if 
silent consideration, namely, the powerful desire of British capital 
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to carry on business as before, especially in the profitable field of 
gold-mining. 

There is a parallel here between what the Northerners did in 
the United States after the Civil War had brought about a tem- 
porary phase of reconstruction in the South. The political desire 
to put the Negroes on an equal legal footing with the white 
Southerners proved weaker than economic motives. Northern 
industrialists, eager to resume trade with the South and to hold 
the Southern market, wanted a policy of reconciliation to prevail. 
They needed social peace for their purposes and if ied peace 
could be obtained at the price of Negro rights, this was, in their 
view, but a slight concession to make. 


English Strategy 


In South Africa similar pressures would explain, better than any- 
thing else would, the general strategy adopted by the English from 
the opening of the twentieth century to the present Toe The 
appeasement of the Afrikaners which this strategy involved was 
facilitated by the fact that the economic interest of the British 
mine-owners and of the Afrikaner farmers had one vital element 
in common—they both required a plentiful and continuous supply 
of cheap black labour. This supply, or rather the whole system 
of production it supported, could be assured (or so it would have 
seemed) only if the social status of all Africans remained low. This 
would explain the readiness of the English to abandon any thought 
of using their military victory in 1902 to impose the Cape’s native 
franchise policy on the rest of South Africa. Hence, too, the subse- 
quent refusal of the English to seek allies, for the maintenance of 
nineteenth-century political (or even economic) standards, among 
the only people ready to make common‘ cause with them in 
upholding those pay Ais namely, the African, Coloured, and 
Indian people of the Union. 


The Clash with Liberalism 


It should be recognised that the liberalism of the nineteenth century 
was born in an environment and matured under conditions that 
ot. its growth and success; and also that it contained values 
that endure to the present day. “It is true,” writes J. Salwyn 
Schapiro in Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism (1949, p. 397), 
“that the bourgeois liberals aimed to advance chiefly the interests 
of the middle class. Yet in the process of doing so, they unwittingly 
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and inevitably created political machinery that served wider 
interests; inaugurated policies that benefited the nation as a whole; 
and proclaimed a political and social philosophy which, in the end, 
was to be sates 9 against the very class whose interests they 
championed. Bourgeois liberalism has the unique distinction of 
having created a way of life and thought that outlived the historic 
circumstances that had brought it forth. In it was the promise of a 
larger liberty and of a greater equality than that envisioned by its 
champions in England and France during the 1830s.” The 
development of the liberal state constituted a great achievement. As 
Schapiro says, a tremendous innovation in the theory and practice 
of government took place when, almost for the first time in Miaaty, 
the state became the protector of the freedom of the individual 
and the most efficient instrument of social progress. In South 
Africa, however, the achievement of the Afrikaners has been to 
use the state to promote and protect the interests of Afrikaners. In 
contesting this policy, the English have not defended and pro- 
claimed the universal and enduring values of liberalism. They have 
demanded only the continuance of economic liberalism in the sense 
of laissez-faire. Now it is precisely this part of liberal theory and 
cr that is hardest to uphold in a multi-racial state. Economic 
reedom produced the serious problem of “ whites” or 
poverty-stricken Afrikaners in South Africa, a problem that was not 
overcome without state intervention. Moreover, economic freedom 
put both the Afrikaners and the Africans at a disadvantage in rela- 
tion to the English who owned or controlled the bulk of capital 
and property, and who could also look to British capital for further 
support. Incidentally, the difference between the Afrikaner leaders 
ond the African leaders lies in the fact that the Afrikaner discovered 
that he required the help of the state to reduce his economic 
inequality with the English, while the African has hardly begun to 
make the same discovery. Africans, indeed, are still inclined to cling 
to the outworn theory of the negative function of the state, a theory 
maintained and approved by the English whose interests it serves. 

By the 1960s it would be clear that the English, intent on 
defending only their own economic interests, were destined to fail. 
In another generation or two their own subordinate status as a 
minority group would be apparent beyond any doubt and all hope 
of future dominance in any sphere would have been given up. 
Late in the twentieth century the English would have paid the 
full penalty for their attachment to the economics, undiluted and 
aah ws: | of the nineteenth century. 
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MODERN ARGENTINA: 
~THE POLITICS OF POWER 
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Tere is an old Spanish proverb that “in the land of the blind, 
the one-eyed is king.”” In many ways, Argentina, by virtue of its 
enigmatic politics and ambiguous economics, is such a land, where 
one-eyed prophets may be considered kings. The notorious 
partisanship of Argentine political existence often prevents the 
committed man, particularly if he ar to be a member of an 
aspiring minority movement, whether of an aristocratic and 
England oriented party like Civico Independiente or super left-wing 
group of the Praxis type, from viewing the spectrum with even his 
one good eye. Parties ranging in size from six hundred to six 
hundred thousand claim sole and complete inheritance of the 
Marxian mantle. Analogous situations are the case for the factions 
vying for leadership of Perdénist and Nationalist elements. 

The extent of Argentine democracy today can in some measure 
be gauged by the number of political parties, no less than the biting 
criticisms made of all and sundry by such popular humour weeklies 
as Oué and Tia Vicenta. 

University intellectuals are fond of stating that the only political 
analysis of any meaning or value takes place in these magazines. 
It is a situation believers in Mill’s canons of minority conscience 
might well approve of, were it not for the fact that a large gap 
exists between the smaller liberties of the individual—extending 
from stopping cars in the midst of traffic to ay friends to the 
dignity granted to portero and president alike—and the actual 
élitist domination of political power. 


The Nature of Perénism 


The first step in political wisdom demands that we cease to view 
Perén, much less than the movement he led, in terms which are 
applicable to German national socialism. Analogies in per- 
sonalities are futile, in politics they may prove fatal. The case of 


* This paper is based on a lecture given before the Hispanic-American Society of 
Brandeis University, on March 26, 1959. The author, Visiting Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Buenos Aires, 1957-58, now teaches at Brandeis University. He is 
the author of The Idea of War and Peace in Contemporary Philosophy. 
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the late American Ambassador to Argentina, Spruille Braden, 
should remain a constant reminder of this. His well-intentioned 
efforts to stamp out Perén’s authoritarianism became a useful tool 
in Perén’s successful election campaign of 1946. “ Braden or 
Perén” became one more slogan to fan the nationalist flames. If 
we simply take cognisance of the absence of religious, racial, and 
political genocide under Perén, this would in itself be sufficient 
cause to ponder the meaning of Argentine fascism as distinct from 
the European models. 

Consider this astute observation by yet another American. 
“Most Argentines are passionately addicted to legalism, partly 
because so many professors, legislators, and other prominent men 
were trained as lawyers and keep a legalistic point of view all their 
lives. Although the President (he is speaking of Perén) never 
went to law school, he shares this feeling. He has sometimes gone 
to extremes to accomplish his ends in a al way. Asa result, his 
régime has been marked by relatively little violence.” * It is clear 
that a huge gap exists between thought-control, imprisonment, 
even torture, and the physical liquidation of political enemies. The 

ssionately held notions of derecho y dignidad (law and dignity) 
berthed advanced by Perén, reflects the complexities of the Peron 
era more profoundly than abstract parallels with authoritarian 
movements elsewhere. 

The term authoritarianism takes on a rightfully suspicious cast 
if it disguises beneath a blanket of platitudes real differences in 
forms of political rule and coercion. I suspect that this verbal 
camouflage is in no small measure responsible for the American’s 
quick identification of Perénism with European fascist models. It 
might be better to see Argentina under Perén in parts before 
attempting general observations. For, in fact, Argentina, was and 
remains a fractured society. In economics, Perénism represented 
a variety of Italian corporate syndicalism; in politics, Bonapartist 
rule was wedded to a typical Latin-American innovation—the 
strong man régime employing various parties and power factions 
to keep dissidence and discontent from translating itself into effec- 
tive action; in intellectual affairs, Perénism veered sharply away 
from the French rationalism and positivism that played such a 
large part in the educative reforms of the great Domingo Sar- 
miento, towards the mystique of the nation. Clericalism and anti- 
scientific trends in philosophic thought became au courant. The 


1 James Bruce, Those Perplexing Argentines (New York, 1953), p. 271. 
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legend of Martin Fierro, the gaucho Paul Bunyan, and the myth 
of Evita Perén’s saintliness, did much to render inept what was 
once the finest educational system in the Americas. 


The Social Basis 


Socially, Perénism is quite another phenomenon. Basically this 
involved what Argentina’s leading sociologist has termed the politi- 
cal and ideological integration of the masses. This was achieved 
through the first large-scale development of trade unionism as the 
primary means of workers’ organisation, the first concentrated 
effort at the emancipation of the peasant from virtual serfdom, the 
elevation of women of all social strata to a position of legal equality, 
the socialisation of health and welfare, and finally, the continued 
strengthening of nationalist tendencies first etched a hundred years 
ago in /a era Criolla. That this was undertaken to establish a basis 
for Argentina becoming the “Colossus of the South ”’—a strong 
state of expansionist designs and a self-sustaining economy—does 
not vitiate the facts that Perénism was a social revolution. 

When we consider the impact of these social changes initiated 
during the Perén régime, it becomes clear, whether we agree with 
their reasoning or not, why farm and factory workers Fought sO 
bitterly on behalf of Perén, and why politics is today still faced 
with the spectre of Peronism as the one outstanding example of 
“ anti-official ideology.” In this connection it oll ke mentioned 

that Argentina is by no stretch of the imagination an illustration of 
the possibility of overthrowing a modern dictatorship when such a 
régime’s power in large measure rests on popular support. For it 
was only at that point when popular support for Perén became 
fragmented by a concurrence of events—the adoption of an anti- 
nationalist petroleum policy, ideological and even ar attacks 
on the Roman Catholic Church (to which many of Perén’s poorer 
supporters still felt deep personal attachments), and a failure to 
keep pace with the stepped-up demands of labour a ogee 
that it became possible successfully to achieve a military palace 
revolt. 
It is true enough that this palace revolt could claim wide sup- 
rt from business interests tired of paying bribes for everything 
rom import licences to permission to a from clergymen 
unhappy about their diminishing role in affairs of state, particularly 
education, from intellectuals, suffocating under a decade of tyranny 
» over ideas and values. Above all, the military itself had grown 
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restless under Perdén. Leaders of the Navy and Air Force had 
obvious reasons to be pleased with the ro of the monopoly of 
Army officer control. And this Army officer élite, which Perén 
had succeeded in dividing against itself, found a new unity. The 
support, whether with deeds or words, which the Peromistas 
showed the descamisados had never sat well in military circles. 
Given this mass confusion and dogged opposition from above, 
Perén found himself in an inextricable position.. 

The abortive military revolts of 1945 and 1951 foretold the 
gloomy end. But as every Argentine commentator has noted, even 
in the last days of the régime Perén had a survival option by the 
risky expedient of arming the shock workers who were still very 
much aligned to him. In fact, his General Confederation of 
Labour let it be known that arms would be issued for this purpose. 
But this calculated risk Perén did not take. In the first place it 
would have absolutely and qualitatively changed the structure of 
Argentine political power, from a militarist to a syndicalist élite. 
Secondly, Perén had no capacity to lead a genuine revolutionary 
movement, divested of necessity from a Prussianised base in the 
military. As a recent Argentine writer put it: “ Perén, a prisoner 
of his régime, was either not willing or not able to do more.” * 


Frondizi 


From the moment Perén fell in 1955, Perén and Perénism became 
increasingly divergent in attitudes and ambitions. Even the much 
recited hue and cry for Perén to return from exile is devoid of 
— content. As Amado Olmos, a tough, seasoned union 
eader of the New Perénism, put matters to a reporter: “‘ We want 
him back from exile, but as a sort of party hero, not as President. 
Perén is not a revolutionary.” In that last sentence is the crux 
that symbolises the difference between man and movement. The 
myth of national superiority in juridical, | nape and economic 
matters remained essentially intact after the anti-Perén revolt as 
before. ° 

It is precisely Perénism as a revolutionary force of workers that 
Arturo Erondiz’, leader of the intransigent radicals, and the present 
legally elected President of Argentina (the first since 1930) has 
responded to. The recently enacted Labour Organisation Law 
which will re-establish a General Labour Confederation, something 
which the “ military democracy” of General Pedro Aramburu 


2 Enrique Rivera, Peronismo y Frondizismo (Buenos Aires, 1958), p. 54. 
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tried desperately to destroy by playing off relatively well-paid craft 
workers against industrial workers, is clearly to be under the aegis 
of the New Perdénism. 

This is but one sign that Frondizi is an exceptionally able 
politician. He is not playing off a “ paper —_ Per6n, against 
the very real strength of the military force of Isaac Rojas, Pedro 
Aramburu and Roberto Huerta. He is indeed compelled to secure 
an anchor amongst Perdnists, or jeopardise his régime entirely. 
Peronism, precisely because it has lost its Bonaparte, is the one mass 
element that is leaderless and fragmented at the top. But even 
lacking unified command, it offers Frondizi wider possibilities of a 
reliable long-range support than the crystallised military élite. 
Thus, even in the recent attempt to curb strikes on the railroads 
and government agencies, the régime is careful to distinguish the 
workers from a supposed irresponsible leadership. Further, every 
settlement of labour disputes has so far entailed the elevation of a 
portion of this irresponsible leadership, usually of Perdnist senti- 
ment, to higher levels. 

Frondizi’s first task upon assuming office was the consolidation 
of government power. He achieved this in amazingly short order. 
Frondizi had the objective advantage that no single power group 
Was in a position to cancel his electoral advantage. He was able to 
consolidate power by carefully and accurately appraising the might 
of each segment of the populace and responding in kind. Thus, 
in the pre-election period, the socialist elements counted for much 
more than they did. after the election, for the simple reason that 
socialists (and communists) boasted numbers but no significant 
organisational strength. Likewise, Frondizi, who as late as 1955 
showed absolutely no interest in the plight of Catholic organisa- 
tions under Peron, assumed the cated posture of a Catholic 
moralist prior to the election. His efforts on behalf of Christian 
restitution after the elections have been largely confined to the 
sphere of educational sovereignty for Catholic forces. It is doubtful 
that, beyond employing the Church as a buffer against potential 
communist encroachments, much more will be granted. 

At present, with the all-important first year under his belt, 
Frondizi’s régime has reached an entirely different level in the 
battle for political equilibrium in a disequilibrated economic con- 
text. With the mastery of state authority, he must now find an 
economic anchor to secure his policies. Again, it is the uncom- 
mitted proletarian element, whose sentiments remain Perénist, who 
hold the answers. It is in this direction that Frondizi is drawn 
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to seek support, even if it involves a violation of his own intellec- 
tualist desires for constitutional middle-class liberalism. His legal 
training compels him to announce in fireside chats that behind 
constitutionalism is a mass economic core willing to defend it, and 
behind law is the power of enforcement and coercion. 

It is scarcely an accident that Frondizi has raised the ambitious 
slogan of libertad con poder. Such liberty with power represents 
not simply a policy decision, but the basis of survival of the state 
apparatus he has constructed. There is no escaping the revolu- 
tionary ambitions underlying the continued allegiance of the 
producers for neo-Perénism. For the present, however, there is 
no possibility that the labourers will constitute themselves into a 
mass political party with appeals to non-producing classes. The 
basis of reorganisation of the Perdénist forces now taking place 
under the governmental amnesty decree will reveal more about the 
prospects of Frondizi living out his six-year term of office than any 
and all doses of foreign investment capital. It is a paradoxical fact 
that the workers, who care least for constitutional reform govern- 
ment, have the most to say in its continued survival. 


Foreign Investment 


It is not simply the tradition and modern symbols of nationalism 
which condition the Argentine citizen to view with jaundice and 
suspicion the injection of foreign capital into the economy. Those 
ideological currents which place the dilemma of Argentina in the 
absence of large-scale capital investment fail to see the point. 
Capital investment is not an issue, except as a political tool of 
nationalist politics; the forms of such investment are. There exist 
three fundamental variants of capital investment in present-day 
Argentina. And the division of politicians at the foreign policy 
level clearly involve which of the forms are favoured. 

There is first the investment of the classical imperialist type; a 
corporation sets up operations in its primary field, imports the 
machinery from the mother country, extracts domestic raw 
materials and employs the labour of the underdeveloped area, and 
finally exports the bulk of profits. A number of United States 
pharmaceutical and meat-packing corporations have operated in 
such a fashion. A second type is the extension of cash grants for 
either part interest in factories or part exploitation of the com- 
modity or mineral. While these cash grants have a short-run 
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stabilising effect on the currency, they have a long-range infla- 
tionary pull. Quite clearly, loans have to be repaid with an interest 
rate commensurate with the risks. If the yield for which a loan 
is originally provided is not large enough, catastrophic conse- 
quences may flow. 

The oil agreements concluded late in 1958 between the Frondizi 
government and the United States (a very small percentage of the 
contracts were issued to European nations, including the Soviet 
Union) have this essential character. The first impulse of the agree- 
ment was to stabilise the peso at the ratio of thirty-seven pesos to 
one United States dollar. The present, and it is hoped intermediary 
stage, involved first a de facto and then a de jure devaluation of 
the peso to approximately half its former dollar ratio value. The 
fervent hope in governmental circles is that Y.P.F. (the state oil 
monopoly) will increase its yield sufficiently to offset the capital 
loans and their attendant interest charges. 

The third form of foreign investment, and the one held to be 
most desirable in terms of Argentine national interests, is the estab- 
lishment of factories or allied equipment in Argentina, with joint 
ownership, manufacturing heavy and light goods for commercial 
or consumer needs payable in domestic currency. Increasingly 
Argentine industrialists, and government agencies reflecting the 
needs of the industrialists, are striving for such arrangements. It is 
precisely the real increase in material accumulation to Argentina in 
this last form of investment capital that heightens friction between 
established colonial Powers and developed ‘“ underdeveloped ” 
countries like Argentina—for what is involved is that most critical 
of commodities, the stabilisation of currency. 

There can be no question that grave economic and political risks 
are involved in all forms of accepting foreign aid; not only is 
national bankruptcy an overhanging cloud, but such assistance 
violates potent symbols of Argentine nationalism—symbols which 
assert the primacy and not just the equality of Argentina with its 
neighbours. However, these risks are taken because no alternative, 
short of popular rebellion, exists. The Perén period demonstrated 
with a finality that the policy of economic super-nationalism, when 
practised by a technologically backward nation, leads to stagnation. 
And in a fast-changing world, stagnation is too high a price to pay 
even to retain the worthy symbols of sovereignty. 

Nonetheless, one can predict with confidence that Frondizi will 
avoid any outright grants of the classic imperialist form. Straight 
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economic concessions, or granting extra-territorial — in petro- 
leum fields, would jeopardise the Frondizi power bloc from two 
sides: first, foreign assistance could be used to bludgeon or oust the 
constitutional régime itself—something which is hardly a rarity in 
Latin American affairs; secondly, direct concessions would create 
the seeds for revolution from below and revolt from above. 

It is a public secret that Frondizi is counting on a sharpening 
of dilemmas for the West, particularly the United States. The 
increased signs of the Soviet Union’s desire to widen its Latin 
American trade relations is welcomed in high economic quarters 
as pons a wider latitude for more favourable economic 
dealings with Europe and North America. Political interests are 
also enthused over the possibility that East-West competition will 
poe wider latitudes in political experimentation. With such 

road power struggles going on in the world, Frondizi will not 
have to risk the overthrow of his régime by a frantic search for 

uick means to stabilise the economy. If Perén could be over- 
) es by an incredible last-ditch policy of granting extra-territorial 
concessions in the oil fields, the far weaker régime of Frondizi 
would be committing political suicide if it followed in the former 
dictator’s footsteps. 


Support from the Workers 


If he chooses the slow and internal road to economic stability, 
rather than the fast, foreign road—assuming such an option is 
available—the one section of society he could count on for un- 
deviating support would be the industrial workers. It is already 
apparent that hoped for support of the austerity programme from 
the middle sectors has not materialised. Instead these middle sec- 
tors have become fractured into those willing to wait for comforts 
and those willing to trade for comforts. In this situation, the 
Frondizistas are counting heavily on the ideology of the odreros. 

It is hoped that the technological progress of Argentine society will 
instil an ideological preference for the long-range promise of 
abundance, with material sacrifices in creature comforts along the 
way. 

’ A central error made by Peron was in preparing the material 
and human ground for a diversified economy, centring on the 
export of raw materials and foodstuffs in exchange for importing 
industrial equipment, and then, in a time of crisis, capitulating to 
commercial interests and military forces interested in the immediate 
extracting of monetary fat and the build-up of an unpopular arms 
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bastion. If it be noted that the bulk of profits have found their way 
into Swiss banks and British battleships, the seriousness of the 
economic plight can better be gauged. Few Peronists are not bitter 
over the dictator’s manoeuvres to retain power through foreign 
trade agreements. Perén might be forgiven his ghastly plundering 
of the national treasury, and perhaps even his inability to stave off 
the cry for foreign extra-territorial concessions. However, his total 
abandonment of the nationalist symbols he did most to create could 
not be overlooked. The exaggerated nationalism everywhere 
resent in Argentine society is as much a response to the sense of 
trayal of Perén’s leadership as it is a rejection of foreign agree- 
ments. It is not Frondizi’s authorship of a nationalist treatise, 
Petroleo y politica, that prevents him from adapting a carefree 
manner with the budding oil industry, but his keen sense of 
political survival. Indeed, despite all the care with which he 
presented the oil agreements with the United States—as the most 
favourable negotiations ever concluded between Argentina and a 
major foreign Power—he could not _— demonstrations and 
strikes in the oilfields of Mendoza and other oil-rich provinces. 

A large advantage for the Frondizi régime in responding to 
symbols of nationalism is that, in addition to setting the stage for 
support from the odreros, he undermines the provincial character of 
traditional Argentine politics. It would seem a fact of — that 
revolutions, palace or “oer inspired, are more difficult to carry 
off in an advancing diversified economy than in a strict agrarian 
society. There are sure signs in the lessening of the ordinary 
porteno’s and cordovesa’s zeal for direct political action. The 
growing activity in the building industries, hydro-electric and 
atomic projects, increased activity in the manufacture of consumer 
goods, and the growth of ‘eo opens on centres outside Buenos 
Aires, make the running of society a more complicated activity than 
it is in almost any other part of Latin America. National pride and 
the national economy, not to mention a continued abundant supply 
of excellent meat, all work in favour of Frondizi. His task is now 
to raise productivity and control the forms of foreign capital expen- 
diture. A halt to the still mounting inflationary pressures will have 
a lot to do with curbing the historical instability of the government. 

Of course, the factors operating to undermine Frondizi’s position 
are not to be ignored; the need of Argentine industry to keep pace 
with their Brazilian rivals to the north, a neighbour committed far 
more profoundly to the fortunes of the North American economy. 
Up to this point this Brazilian commitment has worked out very 
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well, since it shares with the United States an extremely high rate 
of industrial and commercial growth. José Ingenieros’ legendary 
words that great nations can never come about in tropical climates 
is now more of a schoolbook incantation than a real image, at least 
in terms of Brazil. 

There are several other factors working against Frondizi. The 
virtual bankruptcy of the national treasury, by making Argentina 
a perpetual borrower before the International Monetary Organisa- 
tion, tends to undermine its bargaining position abroad and political 
stability at home. Finally, there is the general pressure from the 
middle and upper economic sectors for a free consumer market. 
Add to this, the steady pressures of European and United States 
manufacturers for lowering trade barriers, and you have a serious 

roblem of stabilisation. Countering these factors of disequilibrium, 
Frondizi’s hand is considerably strengthened by the troubles of 
United States foreign aid programmes, specifically the difficulty of 
its Middle East oil ere ea i, eee re the expanding need of 
Europe for Argentine meat products; and the upsurge of interest in 
a Latin-American economic union, independent of United States 
control. 

The large tests remain in the future. As indeed, all Argentina 
is a past and future, with not much to show in the present. 
Frondizi is apparently convinced that he must integrate the poorer 
classes behind a programme not too distant from Perdénist socio- 
economic reforms, and yet not so close as to acquire political inte- 
gration of the masses at the expense of constitutional guarantees— 
the denial of which might well result in yet another reign of terror, 
holding the promise is greater changes in social structure than the 
present régime offers. It seems likely that Frondizi is relying on 
the steady radicalisation of the New Perdénism to allow him to 
enlarge the scope of his ——— of economic austerity. The 
New Perénism has a more directly political end in that it serves 
notice upon other sectors of society that Argentina faces a far more 
drastic alternative to the present régime, unless Frondizi receives a 
sanction to carry out his programme of liberty with power, 
industrialisation without terrorism. 

The present régime has reacted strongly against the simplistic 
formulas of the Perén régime. The authoritarian political world of 
either/or has ended. It has been replaced with a democratic 
mane which for all its fumbling ae indecision, augurs a better 
uture. 


The perspective of most thinking Argentines is perhaps best 
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summed up in the words of the nation’s leading historian: “To 
close the cycle of Argentine fascism, a cycle of twenty-five years of 
bitterness, political thought began showing sufficient maturity to 
perceive that there are always hidden alternatives in politics.” * 
This is a far more judicious appraisal of things than the unending 
rounds of glorification and condemnation of the Peron régime and 
the aftermath. Given the maintenance of political democracy and 
intellectual pluralism, Argentina may yet emerge as that “ Colossus 
of the South ”’ its — ie eve its poets oe praised, and its 
politicians have feared. 


Note: This article was written before the events of June and 
July 1959 which brought Sr. Alsogaray into the government after 
the failure of the military coup. The author considers that these 
events do not invalidate his general argument. 


3 José Luis Romero, Las ideas politicas en Argentina (Mexico, 1956), 2nd ed., p. 256. 
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Law AND Opinion IN ENGLAND IN THE TWENTIETH Century, being the 
text of seventeen lectures delivered at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, 1957-58. Editor: Morris Ginsperc. [Stevens. 1959. 
vii and 407 pp. £2 2s.] 


Asert Venn Dicey was born in 1835. At the age of sixty-three he delivered 
a course of lectures in the Harvard Law School on the history of English 
law during the nineteenth century. These lectures were in the succeeding 
five years revised and given again at Oxford. The outcome was the volume 
published in 1905 lee the title The Relations between Law and Public 
Opinion in England during the Nineteenth Century. Nine years later, when 
Dicey was seventy-nine, a second edition with a new introduction of some 
seventy pages appeared. In this introduction Dicey analysed some of the 
social legislation of the early years of the twentieth century. Dicey’s title, 
changing the century to the twentieth, has been chosen by Professor Ginsberg 
for a series of lectures given in the nineteen-fifties. He himself contributes a 
stimulating introductory chapter on the growth of social responsibility. Four 
other lectures devoted to trends of thought occupy seventy pages; the next 
196 pages contain eight lectures on legal developments; the volume closes 
with four lectures covering ninety-one pages on trends of social my The 
lecturers on legal developments and trends of social policy are for the most 
os colleagues at the School of Economics. For trends of thought the net 

as been cast wider to include three lecturers from Oxford oat one from 
the University of Durham. Many of the lecturers are at pains to explain the 
difference of outlook at the present time from that which prevailed in the 
Oxford of Dicey’s day. It may be suggested that some of them have paid too 
much attention to the introduction to the second edition of Dicey’s volume. 
There he emphasised that he was writing under conditions which made the 
introduction an analytical rather than an historical document and introduced 
into every statement which it contained a large clement of conjecture. We 
are too y Bs to many of the events which are discussed in the present series 
to escape this element. For this reason it seems doubtful whether in years 
to come Law and Opinion in the Twentieth Century will attain the high 
reputation, despite the eminence of the contributors, which has been enjoyed 
by Dicey’s most widely read work. 

As one who has found in Dicey’s Law of the Constitution much that is 
valid today, it is no surprise to read that the relation between public opinion 
and labour law has not changed in its fundamentals since 1914. Both 
Professor Kahn-Freund and Mr. B. C. Roberts, discussing labour law and 
industrial relations, respectively, emphasise this point. By 1914 the legal 
pattern of trade unions had been established, and then as now the judiciary 
played little part in settling industrial disputes. Professor Lloyd, discussing 
the law of associations, comes to much the same conclusion. He makes the 
interesting plea that the law in this field should be developed in its own 
right instead of seeking solutions by an artificial application of the law of 
contract and to some extent of the law of trusts. Professor Gower finds that 
in the present century the business man has lost interest in commercial law, 
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though in this field there has been a significant change in organisation from 
unlimited partnerships to limited liability companies, public and private. 
The exponents of the social sciences naturally put more emphasis on the 
changing political and economic climate. It is interesting to note, e.g., from 
Professor Titmuss, the claim that the wearers of black coats and their 
dependents have benefited more than manual workers from the National 
Health Service. 

These are comments on points that have struck a reviewer who claims no 
competence to assess the merit of the contributions on trends of thought and 
social policy. The impression left on the reader is that there is nothing 
surprising in conclusions which differ from those of an eminent professor 
of Victorian Oxford. To Dicey legislative opinion probably meant the 
opinion of those relatively few in number who took part in public life or 
perhaps, more cynically, those who dined on Sunday nights at All Souls. 
Seventeen scholars and men of affairs, mostly younger men, are naturall 
able to present a more complex picture of contemporary thought in the sixth 
decade of the twentieth century, though even they cannot claim to review 
much more than half of the century. It is sodbitily true that there is more 
cohesion in their views than would be likely to appear if any other academic 
institution in this country attempted a similar enterprise. For the lawyer 
there is to be learnt the lesson that he must not keep aloof from the world 
in which he lives and works. Just as Dicey a few vears earlier (1908) in the 
last introduction which he wrote to The Law of the Constitution lamented 
the decline in the rule of law, so today the relative failure of the rule of law 
in the fields of commerce, of industrial relations, and of associations generally 
to keep pace with modern requirements may weaken that instinctive 
obedience to the law which is characteristic of most people in this country. 
To the topics discussed in this volume one is tempted to add the law relating 
to traffic regulation, licensing, gaming and sexual behaviour. But without 
these additions these seventeen lectures have succeeded in fixing the attention 
of the reader by critical assessments on most of the internal social and 


political developments in contemporary Britain. 
E. C. S. Wane. 


Tue Ace or Improvement. By Asa Briccs. [Longmans. 547 pp. 
35s. ] 


Our historical thinking is dominated by the idea of periods. We tend to 
visualise the past as a series of self-contained compartments, neatly marked 
off into centuries or dynasties or reigns. It is good for us to be reminded 
occasionally that these divisions are completely arbitrary, and that history is 
like the Bellman’s map, “a perfect and absolute blank,” in which we are free 
to draw the dividing lines where we will. 

In this new mo dane of Longmans’ History of England, Professor Asa 
Briggs has boldly discarded historical convention and x ea to write about 
the period from 1784 to 1867. This approach to nineteenth-century English 
history is most refreshing, for it jolts us out of the assumption, which comes 
from drawing the line at 1832 or 1837, that there is a radical difference 
between Victorian and Georgian England. Professor Briggs’s period forms an 
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illuminating unit for study. If his dates are no less arbitrary than the 
conventional ones, they force us to see the Victorian era in perspective. BY 
starting in the eighteenth century, he is able to bring out the extent to whi 
the main features of Victorian England were developed in the peee: 
half-century; while by ending the book in the middle of the reign, he reminds 
us that Victoria’s reign itself was not a single phase of English history, but a 
period whose character was constantly changing. 

The symbolic dates which he has adopted to mark the limits of his period 
are the appointment of Pitt as Prime Minister and the passing of the Second 
Reform Bill. At first sight the choice of two exclusively political events 
might seem surprising; it would have been more obvious, perhaps, to have 
chosen two economic turning-points. But even in politics the period has a 
certain unity. For the 1780s produced the first rumblings against the 
eighteenth-century constitution, which foreshadowed the future instead of 
harking back to the past. It is true that the parliamentary reform movement 
of that decade was abortive, while the French Revolution set back the whole 
cause of reform for thirty years. But it is useful to be reminded that the idea 
of reform was not the invention of the nineteenth century. At the same time, 
by not stopping in 1832 Professor Briggs is able to bring out the continuity 
of English politics before and after the Reform Bill. 1832 was not a violent 
revolution: pocket boroughs continued to exist; the aristocracy remained in 
control; electoral corruption may even have increased. 

Pitt’s accession to power can also be seen as a turning-point in the 
constitutional history of the monarchy. For although his appointment repre- 
sented a victory for the king over the great Whig connections, it marked the 
beginning of the rapid decline of the political power of the Crown. This was 
partly the result of accidental personal factors—the madness of George III and 
the political incompetence of his sons; but it was also due to the gradual but 
systematic reduction of the patronage at the disposal of the Crown. The 
period of this book coincides very closely with the transformation of the 
monarchy from a powerful political force into the “ dignified element” in the 
constitution. It is significant that 1867 was also the year in which Bagehot’s 
English Constitution appeared, although the transformation was not yet as 
complete as Bagehot supposed. 

But the main focus of the book, as one would expect from the author’s 
previous work, is on social and economic history. And it is here that the 
unity of the period stands out most clearly. For during these years England 
was transformed from an agricultural into an industrial society. In spite of 
the Strutts and the Arkwrights, in the 1780s England was still a nation of 
farm labourers; because of them, by 1860 she had become a nation of facto. 
hands. The development of industrial England and the social changes which 
accompanied it form Professor Briggs’s main theme. 

He finds the key to the period in the notion of “ improvement.” The word 
seems to have had limitless applications. It was used to describe mechanical 
inventions, advances in agricultural techniques, and developments in com- 
munications. “ Improvement Acts” set up “ improvement commissioners ” to 
“ improve ” the conditions of towns. Societies were founded for “ improving ” 
the condition of the labouring classes. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
even conservative politicians were having to pay lip-service to “the need for 
progressive improvements.” The concept of “ improvement” epitomised the 
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faith of the age—a benevolent but by no means easy-going belief in progress. 
It subsumed its morality too; for the final stage in the development of the 
cult of “ improvement” was the Victorian idolisation of “ self-improvement,” 
with its ileodien of societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge and its 
gospel of self-help. 

ut if “improvement” is the main feature of the age, it is not the only 
one. Against it, one has to set the social distress for which “ improvement ” 
itself was largely to blame. Professor Briggs does not minimise this side of 
the picture. He gives an excellent analysis of the consequences of industrial- 
isation and the economic depressions of the thirties and forties. But his 
account is quite dispassionate and the “ Condition of England Question ” does 
not dominate the last part of the book, as it would have done had it been 
written twenty years ago. His seen in fact, reflects the way in which 
our attitude to the Industrial Revolution has changed—it is no longer a subject 
on which it is necessary to take sides. 

Professor Briggs does not seriously alter our picture of the period; but this 
is hardly to be expected, for the main outlines of nineteenth-century English 
history are now no longer in dispute. What is more important, he succeeds 
in putting the developments of the period into clear perspective. At the same 
time he does not sacrifice detail for clarity. The whole output of the British 
press for these eighty years seems to have been ransacked for rea | 
quotations. The range of his sources is remarkable. They include provincia 
newspapers, manuals of agriculture and engineering, election addresses, 
ephemeral pamphlets on political economy and parliamentary reform, even 
a topographical poem on the Isle of Wight. Certain topics perhaps could 
have been treated more fully. In spite of the importance of economic 
and ethical ideas, intellectual developments are handled rather cursorily. 
There is little analysis of the principles of utilitarianism or of the develop- 
ments in economic thought. Nor is Professor Briggs interested in foreign 
affairs except in so far as they impinge directly on England. But to have 
developed such subjects at length ste perhaps have led him too far from 
the main themes of what is a masterly and comprehensive survey. 


W. D. J. Carcitt THompson. 


Your Seconpary Mopern Scuoors. By J. Vincent Cuapman. | College 


of Preceptors. 296 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Tue most obvious expression of our educational outlook and ideals can be 
seen in school buildings. Secondary education for all was wishful thinking 
in 1944; today the brave new structure is emerging. Local authorities can 
point to high standards for new buildings; to plans for a three-year teachers’ 
training; to the provision of external examinations for secondary modern 
schools. Another Minister of Education is concerned with another new drive 
and technical education is a fashionable feature in the national press. Dons 
—_ Dr. Alexander is indefatigable and industry pays up handsomely. 
orrors remain, but as through acres of new glass darkly we can see the 
threshold of a new world for our secondary school children. 
Mr. J. Vincent Chapman reminds us, however, that in 1957 we valued a 
day’s education of a child in a secondary school at the price of a packet of 
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cigarettes. His comprehensive survey gives a documentary picture of what 
this daily 3s. Ild. in rates and taxes for each child yields in terms of 
secondary modern education. 

Mr. Chapman glances back from time to time and notices some of the 
— inherited in 1944. Those days when capes and bays were the basis 
of geography teaching in barrack-like buildings; the fact that “ inspectors 
now advise and help schools rather than find fault.” Furthermore, he 
emphasises the acutest of all today’s problems—understaffing—and records 
the furore in recent years over the eleven plus. 

The bulk of this first-rate book is devoted to a detailed analysis of each 
subject taught in the classroom. What goes on inside the school buildings 
matters most, and throughout the survey there is no attempt to tell us what 
schools ought to be like, or what they might be like. ¢ author records 
facts and states problems. 

Some of the most significant developments within the classroom have 
taken place in the teaching of mathematics. Traditional arithmetic is being 
replaced by a more enlightened method of mathematical teaching. In 
particular, mathematics in the secondary modern school “has greatly 
increased in importance for those pupils who are capable of taking an 
external examination,” as Mr. Chapman notes in a report from a mixed 
school in a midland town. Notice also that half the heads of secondary 
modern schools and some 16 per cent. of their staff have degrees. 

English and mathematics seem to occupy the most important places in 
the minds of headmasters and headmistresses, and probably in the minds of 
employers as well. But whatever the subject, whatever the teaching methods, 
heads and employers alike are coming to regard some assessment of attain- 
ment as necessary. Hence the demand for the introduction of external 
examinations for secondary modern schools, a demand reinforced by parental 
pressure. In 1947 this possibility was not seriously entertained by the 
Ministry. Today it is certain that these schools are going to have external 
examinations. The discussion now revolves round the problems of whether 
they should be regional or national in character and at what age they should 
be held. 

The General Certificate of Education has a place in this field; last summer 
10,600 candidates from nearly 800 secondary modern schools entered. But 
the real concern is to determine the pattern of other examinations more suited 
to the age and ability of the majority of children in these schools. 

It is in this sphere that Mr. Chapman has a serge interest. He is 
Secretary to the College of Preceptors, and they have their own certificate 
examination. As yet this popular examination is not recognised for a 
Ministry grant to local authorities to cover entry fees. No doubt the grant 
regulation will be amended soon, and this and similar examinations of a 
lower standard than G.C.E. which may be taken by fifteen-year-olds will be 
blessed officially. We await the report of the Central Advisory Council. 

Both the chapter on examinations and that on school books are excellent 
examples of Mr. Cha "s penetrating analysis of complicated topics. His 
method of recording facts in Your Secondary Modern Schools forms a com- 
prehensive guide in the shape of a realistic document. It is of value to 
everyone seriously involved in education. It also leads him to pose a series of 
leading questions in the last chapter. 
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Here Mr. Chapman quotes Education statistics for 1956-57 which, he 
says, show that “the man in the street paid om average £59 for a year’s 
obeenten for a secondary school boy or girl.” But in the county of Rutland 
this figure was only £47 10s., while in Glamorgan it was £71. Further, he 
cites the noticeable difference between ten shillings a year for books in Rut- 
land and nearly thirty shillings in Lancashire. Then comes his question: 
“whether there are, in fact, the beginnings of equality of opportunity 
throughout England and Wales.” 

Finally, Mr. Chapman asks, “What would be the effect on education 
and the country if all the teachers’ professional organisations decided to 
adopt one theme and to play every possible variation upon that theme for 
a matter of ten years? ” hs one theme, he suggests, should be “no more 
than thirty children in any class.” 

In effect, Your Secondary Modern Schools \eaves the impression that we 
now have reached the threshold of widespread progress and real achieve- 
ment. Tribute to the remarkable efforts of the teachers and administrators 
who have enabled us to attain this threshold since 1944 should be paid by 
the man in the street. “ Money is the basis of the national education system,” 
as Mr. Chapman rightly remarks, and tangible appreciation, the tribute of 
rates and taxes, needs to be valued at much more than the 1957 figure of a 
packet of cigarettes for a day’s education for one child. 

This book achieves its purpose; it brings us in contact with reality, and 
contact with reality can teach us wisdom. Mr. Chapman has succeeded in 


his attempt to be a realist. 
J. H. Newsom. 


Tue Press iy Autuoritarian Countries. [The International Press 
Institute. Zurich, 1959. 201 pp. 18s.] 


Rerustican Madrid of the thirties enjoyed a lively press which was widely 
read and was, on the whole, well worth reading. One alone of its several 
newspapers had a larger circulation, it seems, than the entire press of today. 
This is so although meanwhile the population of Madrid has nearly doubled. 
Within the same intervenin forsd too, circulation of the press in the free 
world has grown enormously, and not least those parts of it—small though 
they be in proportion to the whole—which merit a thinking citizen’s attention. 
Thus this Spanish reduction in newspaper reading cannot be due to the 
emergence pe other media of intormation and opinion. 

In other words, not only does an authoritarian régime destroy freedom of 
the press, it goes a long way towards killing the press itself. Does it welcome 
such an event? At first sight one might expect it would, for dictators hardly 
desire an alert, politically interested, intelligent, or socially responsible public. 
But there are signs that this is not so. Totalitarian states need the press, 
provided it is a subservient press, in order to communicate with and direct 
their citizen bodies; and in recent years some at least of them have sought to 
prevent the extinction of the press by reducing the ineffable boredom of their 
newspapers. The difficulty, of course, is to find ways in which this can be 
done without the impossibly dangerous permission to report news, or express 
criticism, reflecting upon the régime. 
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Dictatorships are notoriously sensitive. They may regard anything as 
litical. Reporting a bad orange crop or a polio epidemic in Andalusia has 

ed Spanish newspapers into trouble. Neither the sinking of an important 
unit in the Soviet cet with the loss of 1,500 lives, nor the British granting 
of independence to India, was ever reported in the Russian press. Suppression 
of news of discontent can, of course, be assumed. No Soviet reader is aware 
that East German or Hungarian workers revolted — the communist 
régime, or of strikes in prison and internment camps. Tendentious reporting 
of foreign events may equally be taken for granted: thus no report was ever 
oom to the Russians o Polish acceptance of American aid or of Egyptian 
defeats. 

All this is familiar ground and the I.P.I. have produced an invaluable 
survey of it which should do much to prevent us from allowing familiarity 
to breed forgetfulness of the continuing and ever-present tyranny it represents, 
the unceasing challenge to the free operation of the mind among hundreds of 
millions of mankind. It is a careful, painstaking, and, at the same time, cool 
and objective study of the situation in the eight principal communist countries 
and in the authoritarian states of Spain, Portugal, Egypt, Latin America, and 
the Far East. We find in it a pretty comprehensive account of the methods 
adopted for controlling the press as well as an interesting analysis of the uses 
to which this control is put in the processes of governing, more especially in 
the communist countries. For, as the authors of this survey remind us, the 
press has remained in the words of Lenin “ not only a collective propagandist 
and collective agitator but a collective organiser.” 

As to the methods of control described, they are many and devious. More 
effective than the old-fashioned way of imposing penalties afterwards, or even 
of exercising aed yerione nese censorship, is the power of rationing newsprint, 
of appointing and dismissing editors, of training journalists and ensuring that 
no one shall be allowed to exercise the profession of journalist unless he has 
undergone the — indoctrination, showing himself during the process 
to be actively loyal to the régime. That is the surest method of securing a 
press than can be relied on faithfully to echo the rulers’ will. No sanction 
is more effective in guaranteeing conformity than the threat of loss of liveli- 
hood, of ostracism from the one function in which a man is qualified to earn 
his living. 

These methods are general. But even they are not enough to meet 
totalitarian needs. For doctrine is not static: it has to be constantly re- 
interpreted, continually applied to new circumstances. And there is only one 
way of ensuring that this shall be done with orthodox uniformity. is is 
by party permeation of all positions, linked by the line of command, held 
together by the directives of authority. In this set-up the personal qualities 
ome are faith and conformity, faith in the authority of the party line, 
willingness to conform with its directives. Any lack of those qualities will 
convert a man—to use the current American term—into a security risk or a 
subversive element, and make him therefore an unemployable in the press 
monolith. 

For the totalitarian press has to be used to educate, to propagandise, to 
promote the opinions and attitudes desired by authority. Any tendency, 
therefore, to exercise a private judgment that might question directives is a 
threat to the establishment and a self-condemnation to exile from it. Not 
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only is the Soviet press used as to half its contents for publicising government 
policy, that is for “ educating the masses.” Actual news fills less than a third 
of its space, and of this third almost a half is devoted to the communications 
of official bodies. “ Soviet newspapers are concerned with what they would 
like to see take place rather than what actually does take place.” ey aim 
at stimulating interest in the party and its organisations, at encouraging 
emulation between economic enterprises and regions. 

But the press has a further, very important function, which also belongs 
to the process of government. It takes up criticism and complaint and 
organises it into conformity with the party line. In this connection it is said 
to deal with over a million readers’ letters a year. That is why it employs so 
large a staff. It explains the presence of government organisers of agitation 
in its offices. It explains also Krushchev’s words: “ The Party cannot carry 
out its ideological mission without that efficient and powerful weapon, the 
press. We cannot - the press in unreliable hands. It must be in the hands 
of the most faithful and trustworthy, most politically steadfast people devoted 
to our cause.” 

Now this does give to the press in totalitarian Russia a certain appearance 
of liveliness. Some expression of opinion and criticism is to be found in it. 
But this appearance is spurious, for the criticism is itself directed by the party. 
We might dignify it by calling it an official opposition were it not that never 
are an litical issues discussed, never is there any questioning of the party 
line. be ind this facade to the press of information—a press which has to be 
maintained because it is necessary to government—what we understand by the 
press, that is, a press of opinion and of information interpreted and evaluated, 
is dead. There is nothing in it to compare with the lively product of an 
alert, intelligent, and politically conscious community like that of Republican 
Madrid. And we may be permitted to doubt whether it is much read or, 
when read, altogether believed. Is not truth the first casualty not only of 
war but of confining the collection of information and the expression of 
opinion to “ reliable” hands? 

H. R. G. Greaves. 


Tue Sovier Union anp tHE Mippie East. By Watrer Laguevr. 
| Routledge. 366 pp. 35s.} 


Tuts book amplifies but in no sense duplicates Mr. Laqueur’s earlier work, 
Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East, and it confirms his posi- 
tion as the leading exponent of Soviet Middle Eastern policies. The subject 
has previously been badly neglected largely because it requires a rare com- 
bination of expertise and knowledge—an understanding of both Soviet and 
Middle East fairs, as well as ability to study source material both in Russian 
and in Middle Eastern languages. Mr. Laqueur is exceptionally — in 
these respects. Although not everyone will agree with all his conclusions, no 
one will deny the wide scope of his research or the extent and value of his 
documentation. Indeed, no student of Soviet or Middle Eastern affairs can 
afford any longer to ignore the mass of highly significant and hitherto little- 
known Soviet writing to which Mr. Laqueur’s books owas a guide. 

The present book is arranged in two parts, the first dealing with the 
various phases of Sovict thinking and policy on the Middle East, and the 
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second with what the author calls the “Great Breakthrough,” the sudden 
re-emergence of the Soviet Union onto the Middle East scene in 1955. A 
conclusion and three appendices attempt, not altogether successfully, to bring 
the narrative up to date. 

Mr. Laqueur discounts the theory that Soviet Russian objectives in the 
Middle East are substantially the same as those of the Tsars—that is, the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. He argues that Communist 
ideology has fundamentally changed the outlook of Russia's resent rulers 
and he is unquestionably right when he contends that “all attempts to 
account for Soviet foreign policy without due regard to the ideological factor 
are ultimately sterile.” He seems to assume, however, that the Soviet Union’s 
aim in the Middle East is nothing more precise than the establishment there 
of international communism, a notion widely subscribed to in the U.S.A. 
The Soviet Government may still regard this as a necessary first step in 
achieving its ends, but hardly as an end in itself. Indeed, the Twentieth 
Party ge ey inaugurated a new policy which seemed to discard direct 
action, violent revolution, and the class war as suitable means of furtherin 
Soviet interests. These methods had not so far been successful in Persia a 
Afghanistan, and the growth of nationalism and neutralism in the Arab 
countries now seemed to point to the adoption of more conciliatory methods, 
to a plan of economic and cultural infiltration which could eventually gain 
for the Soviet Union the ascendancy over the Middle East previously exer- 
cised by the West. Here indeed was a worthwhile objective and one, more- 
over, which fitted in well with the move away from austerity and isolation 
which had followed the death of Stalin. But any such plans were seriously 
upset by the Iraq Revolution of July 1958 and its repercussions in the rest 
ot the Arab World and in Persia. The rethinking which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has done since is clearly evident in the publications which have 
appeared since the Twenty-first Party Congress and too late for inclusion in 
Mr. Laqueur’s book. 

Mr. Laqueur gives his readers a full measure of gloomy foreboding for 
the future. No one in his senses would wish to mt oe Al the danger 
of Soviet designs, the potency of the appeal of Soviet materialism and 
dynamism for Middle Eastern peoples, or the wide scope of Soviet research 
into Middle Eastern affairs. While, however, the present narrative does draw 
attention to certain early Soviet miscalculations, it contrives to give a general 
impression of Soviet prescience, infallibility, and assurance which hardly 
accords with the facts. Thus, Mr. Laqueur glosses over Soviet muddling in 
Afghanistan in 1929 and in Persia on many occasions, notably in Azerbaijan 
in 1945-46. He has done well in exposing the fallacy of such notions as that 
Islam is a bastion against communism; but there are certain real weaknesses 
in the Soviet position which ought not to be overlooked. One is the difficulty 
of reconciling the continued suppression of nationalism in the Muslim 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. with the support of nationalism in the Middle 
East. Another is the excess of enthusiasm shown by local Communist Parties 
in the Arab countries, and A ianicary in Iraq. Mr. Laqueur says that 
Moscow has probably exercised restraint on the Iraq communists, but he says 
nothing of the rrassment caused to the Soviet Government by the 

remature blossoming of communism in a country with which the U.S.S.R. 
fad no common frontier. The consequent exposure of Persia’s western flank 
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inevitably led to a new Perso-U.S. agreement and thus to a serious—and for 
the Soviet Union highly undesirable—worsening of Perso-Soviet relations. 
In his section on “ The Middle East in 1959” (p. 179), Mr. Laqueur says 
that “on Persia there has been for the last year or two a curious silence.” 
But hostile exchanges between the Soviet and Persian Governments had 
already begun in October 1958; and they have only recently begun to die 
down. 

There can be little doubt that if the West had kept itself progressively 
aware of Soviet thinking on the Middle East, it would have been in a far 
better position to cope with, if not to forestall, the “ Great Breakthrough ” 
of 1955. Mr. Laqueur is not simply being wise after the event; in this and 
his previous book he considers Soviet and Middle Eastern writing, most of 
which has always been available, but which has, with one or two exceptions, 
been steadily ignored by those best able to deal with it. It is difficult to say 
precisely where the responsibility lies, but the fact is that Russian is not yet 
regarded as a necessary language for orientalists and so-called Middle Eastern 
experts. The result has been that until quite recently none of the many 
books on Middle Eastern affairs which have appeared in the West have taken 
more than superficial and second-hand cognisance of Soviet writing on the 
subject. As Mr. Laqueur has shown in his chapter “Ex Oriente Lux,” 
Soviet oriental studies have an important academic as well as_ political 
significance, and of this most Western orientalists prefer to remain ignorant. 

In his preface to the ae gs book, Mr. Laqueur speaks of it as “ part of 
a larger project.” This leads one to hope for further works on this subject 
from his most able hand. It is not one which should be allowed to drop; 
like all matters relating to Soviet policy it requires constant and cumulative 
attention. 

G. E. Wueeter. 


Niceria: Backcrounp to NationaisM. By James S. Coceman. [Cam- 
bridge for University of California. xiv and 510 pp. 56s. 6d.] 


New Fapian Cotontat Essays. Edited by ArtHur Creecn Jones. 
[Hogarth. 271 pp. 25s.] 


British Poricy in Cuancinc Arnica. By Sir Anprew Conen. [Rout- 
ledge. x and 118 pp. 12s.] 


Wuat Are THE ProsLemMs oF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN WEST 
Arrica? [Hansard Society. xii and 168 pp. 15s.] 


Everyman’s Arrica. By Jonn Hatcu. [Dobson. 263 pp. 21s.] 


Or these five books on African political questions, Mr. Coleman's is the 
most considerable, and a major contribution to knowledge. It deals with the 
growth of national sentiment and national movements in Nigeria up to 1952, 
with special attention to the period of rapid growth after 1945. 1952 is the 
terminal point for all chapters except the lee, which briefly outlines constitu- 
tional change up to 1957. The main stress is laid, as the title suggests, upon 
the background to nationalism, especially upon the influence of western ways 
and institutions. The treatment is careful, thorough, and rewarding. Mr. 
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Coleman seems to have explored every possible printed source, and has 
buttressed his reading with personal field work. He is interested both in 
Africa and in nationalism; the fact that he is not solely an Africanist, but 
wishes to compare national movements in Africa with yi in other places, 
gives his book a perspective and a sense of generality which most books on 
Nigeria lack. At the same time, his habling of Nigerian affairs is so 
detailed that the book unquestionably becomes the first choice for people who 
want to know about Nigerian politics. It has two possible drawbacks. One 
is the style: Mr. Coleman sometimes expresses himself in what English 
readers tend to dismiss as “ sociologists’ jargon,” and this may count against 
him with some. But he does add a glossary, and his writing is generally so 
clear and systematic that complaints about jargon quickly lose their force. 
The second is that, while the k gives the flavour and colour of Nigerian 
political movements, it cannot (and indeed does not try to) tell us much about 
the actual practice of government in Nigeria, now that Africans are in 
charge. It needs to be supplemented by a work, as yet unwritten, on the 
day-to-day politics of self-government. 

The Fabian essays are a mixed bag, but the general impression is favour- 
able. The tone is one of concern, of groping for answers to new questions. 
There is no swaggering, except in a regrettable piece of rhetorical abuse by 
Dr. T. Balogh; the Fabians are the very reverse of those calculating plotters 
with whom they are identified by excitable white men in Kenya and Southern 
Rhodesia. Three of the best essays are by men of wide practical experience 
who adopt no party point of view but examine problems dispassionately: 
these are Arthur Gaitskell on Internal Economic Development, W. E. F. 
Ward on Education, and Harold Ingrams on Administration. On wider 
issues, the best essays are by Marjorie Nicholson on Political Objectives. and 
Developments, and Eirene White on the possibilities of a Socialist Common- 
wealth. Both ladies are astringent and clear-headed. Miss Nicholson, in 
particular, seems to me to tackle courageously a number of questions which 
the Labour Party is inclined to fight shy of. She says, for example: “ It is 
n to face the fact that acceptance of self-government as a goal pre- 
cludes the application of a specifically ‘socialist’ policy, which has in any 
case never been defined. With the exception of the theory of class war and 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat which has been deliberately rejected by 
the Labour Party, socialist theory has made no specific contribution in the 
field of political structure” (p. 68; italics mine). This point is capable of 
development in a much wider context. Miss Nicholson ‘iso has some hard- 
headed chines to say about the problem of the franchise in African and other 
plural societies. 

Sir Andrew Cohen is a disappointment. His title ises much more 
than he performs. He is almost entirely concerned with those British terri- 
tories in which there is no white settler — and thus fights shy of the 
biggest issues of colonial policy. He re to discuss the Kabaka affair; 
he will not deal with Mau Mau or with the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland; he does not go into the delicate relations between Britain and 
South Africa. In fact, he does little but say the obvious (though n 
things about the excellence of British administration, especially in the field. 
He makes some shrewd alisations about “ The Nationalist ” (pp. 59-62), 
each of which, while fully borne out by the Devlin Commission Report on 
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Nyasaland, has been implicitly rejected by the British Government in its 
Nyasaland policy. This is shabby treatment for the permanent British 
representative on the UN Trusteeship Council. 

The Hansard Society volume is a collection of Fw em and comments at 
a conference in Oxford in September 1957. It is disjointed, as such things 
inevitably are, but contains much of value. There are good papers by D. G. 
Austin on the rise of parliamentary government in Ghana, by Thomas 
Hodgkin on political parties, by P. H. Canham on relations between Parlia- 
ment and Civil Service, and by Ayo Ogunsheye on Federalism. The com- 
ments in discussion are fragmentary, but build up into something useful. This 
book gives, in fact, one of the best pictures of functioning parliamentary 
government in Black Africa that I have so far seen. It is stronger on Nigeria 
than on Ghana (in particular, there are useful points from Chief Enaharo, 
of Western Nigeria), and its general tone is aaaten, humble, and tenta- 
tive, like the best of the Fabian Essays. In spite of its rather unattractive 
appearance it is a book to recommend. 

Mr. Hatch, the Commonwealth Officer of the Labour Party, has felt the 
need for a simple general introduction to Africa and its problems, suitable 
for use in adult education classes; none such existed, so he has written one. 
It is a sound piece of work. 

Two points stand out after reading these books. One is that the African 
political yuture is discernible only in West Africa, and is uncertain even 
there. The main problem of running African states as democracies seems 
to be that of “reconciling the idea of a parliamentary opposition with 
traditional ideas of loyalty and propriety” (Hansard Society vol., p. 159). 
It is not simply that in many African minds the word “ opposition”’ has the 
sense of “enemy,” in a warlike, not a peaceable, way; it is also that much 
tribal practice makes the motion of continued opposition improper. Tradi- 
tionally, a matter is dealt with in discussion, a compromise ensues, and the 
lines of argument and support dissolve; next time, they will run different 
ways. If a parliament acts like this, it will not function along the lines of 
strict demarcation between government and opposition which contemporary 
British people regard as proper. It will be a parliament such as Britain 
— in the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth centuries, and the white 
colonies enjoyed in the latter part of the nineteenth; it will get results, but 
they will be accompanied by confusion, corruption, log-rolling, and the 
absence of “ national issues,” unless those are provided by external matters 
such as irredentist claims and wars. The prospect is perhaps — 
but there is nothing fundamentally undemocratic about it. What is muc 
more intimidating is the prospect of opposition — treated as criminal 
simply because it is opposition. If this is a real possibility in West Africa 
(none of these writers seems to know for sure), we can expect Latin American 
or Middle Eastern politics to be the norm there. 

The other point is that, in spite of the exotic environment, there is what 
Mr. Coleman cails a “ normality of African political phenomena ”—i.c., we 
can see similar responses to similar pressures in Africa as elsewhere. It is 
true that the tribal element creates conditions with which we have lately been 
unfamiliar; but this does not mean that they are incomprehensible. If the 
tribal element is seen as yet another form of political “connection” (a 
usage attributed to Professor Kenneth Robinson), similar in effect to family, 
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land-owning, and religious connections in past English and Irish experience, 
it becomes much easier to follow. If seen in terms of Italian or Greek 
experience, it becomes easier still. The great mistake in trying to understand 
the emerging political life of Africa is to expect it to conform to current 
British norms, or to what editorialists say are British norms, There are 
parallels to be found, but they must be sought in the British past, in colonial 
and ex-colonial experience elsewhere, and in the political experience of the 
Mediterranean, Latin America, and Asia. It is in this sense of comparison 
with phenomena elsewhere in time and place that we can regard African 
political development as “normal,” not in the sense of conformity with 
present British habits. 
J. D. B. Mitrer. 


A Survey or NortH West Arrica (THE Macuris). Edited by Nevitt 
Barsour. [Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
' national Affairs. 1959. 406 pp. 35s.] 


Tue distressing lack of English works dealing with the Maghrib, the western 
wing of the Arab world, as contrasted with the relatively large output of 
books relating to the eastern, is a sign of the way in which scholarship 
follows the flag. We have had to wait for the loosening of the political 
situation in North Africa—the independence of Libya in 1951, followed by 
Morocco and Tunisia in 1956, the Algerian revolution of 1954—to see a 
comparable loosening in the field of political studies. Meanwhile our ignor- 
ance has been the price of our neglect. The French, who, during their period 
of colonial power, enjoyed something like a monopoly of European-language 
Maghrib studies, produced some admirable works—Charles-André Julien’s 
Histoire de I’ Afrique du Nord and Afrique du Nord en Marche are examples. 
But they also at times talked a great deal of colonial nonsense. Mr. Barbour 
quotes the late Robert Montagne, who exercised a powerful influence on 
French thinking about the Arab and Muslim worlds, writing in 1952: 


“In Africa only Algeria, thanks to the Statute of 1947, seems to have 
found a solution leading the various ethnic and religious groups to 
co-operate in a semi-autonomous regime. ... Today, in the tempestuous 
east, only Algeria appears like a rock, from end to end, above which the 
French flag fics freely, while the troubled seas surge round it.” 


Mr. Barbour adds the comment that “the shots which shattered the silence 
of the night of All Saints, 1954, shattered these illusions also . . .”—but by 
no means completely. It is not, of course, that we are any less blind than 
the French, where blindness is a means to moral and political reassurance. 
The lesson to be drawn is rather that it is dangerous to it the study of 
the contemporary world to be divided into intellectual fiefs, corresponding 
with areas of political power. 

This would in any case be a valuable book, because—as the first major 
work in English dealing with the modern Maghrib—it breaks new ground: 
But it achieves much more than that. Historical imagination, the capacity 
to view the problems of non-European peoples from within, an interest in 
the exploration of rewarding by-paths—these are not qualities which one 
normally associates with symposia produced under the auspices of Chatham 
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House: more often they have seemed to regard the cataloguing of facts as 
a substitute for the pursuit of truth. But these qualities are evident in this 
particular work—especially in Mr. Barbour’s introductory essay, where he 
succeeds in showing, with remarkable _— how this Maghrib civilisation 
is at the same time essentially Arab and Islamic, yet contains within itself 
characteristics derived from its Berber-Punic-Roman-Byzantine-Andalusian- 
Ottoman past. Hence the stories of Massinissa and Sophonisba; of Tacfarinas 
the Numidian, who deserted from his Roman legion to lead a rising in the 
Aurés; of King Sancho the Fat of Castile, deposed by his subjects on the 
grounds of his obesity, who went to a Muslim doctor at Cérdoba for treat- 
ment, and thus “ recovered both his figure and his throne”’; of al-Mutamid, 
the soldier-poet-king of Seville, who called the Almoravids into Spain because 
he “would sooner be a camel-herd in Africa than a swine-herd in Castile,” 
these are not simply pleasant bits of history that one never learned at school. 
They also help to illumine the contemporary African situation. It is only, I 
am sure, by adopting this large geographical as well as historical span—seeing 
the Maghrib in its relations with Spain and Sicily, with the western Sudan 
and Chad, as well as with Egypt and the Arab east—that one can begin to 
understand the ideas that have moved ‘Alal al-Fasi, Habib Bourguiba, or 
Ferhat Abbas, and millions of other Magharib. 

Naturally, since this is in part a symposium, the quality varies. There 
are arid patches. There is too little attention, I would have thought, to the 
influence of Muslim reformism on the national movements of the Maghrib, 
and particularly Morocco, in their early stages. The complexities of Libyan 
politics are not made pro clear—above all the causes which led to the 
suppression of political parties by a Idris after 1952. I would have liked 
to be told more about the survival of the medieval tradition of scholarship 
and education in Shingit (Mauretania), where women take an active part in 
the teaching process. But these are minor points. What this book succeeds 
in doing is what every book of this kind must set out to do: it makes the 
present phase of history—the rebirth of independent Maghrib states—intelli- 
gible through a reinterpretation of the Maghrib past. This reinterpretation 
is carried out with particularly interesting results in the chapter dealing with 
Algeria. Here Mr. Barbour’s collaborator—himself a Frenchman—shows 
how much more honest and objective in their attitude to the Algerian nation, 
and the ideals of Algerian patriots, were the French conquerors and rulers 
of the nineteenth century than are their successors of the present day: 

“In 1842 General Duvivier expressed himself in these terms: —* The 
real strength of Abdelkader, the force which is resisting us, has its origin 
in an idea... . Abdelkader was Amir because Liberty had entrusted 
him with her sword... .’ 

“Tt is understandable that the Duc d’Orléans, always remarkable for 
his objectivity, should have written in 1870 . . . with reference to the 
poet, Bu Thelja . . . ‘A simple soldier he died like Koerner (the German 
patriot poet, killed fighting against Napoleon) at the hand of a French- 
man; both of them fought for countries which they dreamed to see great 
but which neither of them ever saw other than unhappy.’” 


Hence, the author of this chapter goes on to explain: 
“. . . If, in 1936, Ferhat Abbas, then the Algerian assimilationist 
leader, declared that he had tried in vain to find an Algerian nation in 
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history, it was because the centres of Arabic culture had been destroyed 
and his French upbringing had confined his education to textbooks used 
in the French schools. The long years of the silence separated him from 
the memory of the great sant risings in which his compatriots 
expressed their patriotism in the only way that was open to them. Subse- 
— experience led him to become one of the principal spokesmen of 
the FLN and, in 1958, Prime Minister of the self-constituted Algerian 


Provisional Government.” 


God be praised for a book in which scholarship, historical sense, and the 
love of liberty, are so admirably blended. 


Tuomas Hopckin. 


Syria AND LEBANON UNDER Frencn Manpate. By S. H. Lonericce. 
[ Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
404 pp. 42s.] 


Syria: A Suort History. By Puuir K. Hirri. [Macmillan. 271 pp. 
21s. ] 


Tue law of libel and the Official Secrets Act still cast their gloomy shadows 
over the writing of much recent history. In spite of them, Brigadier Long- 
rigg has produced an almost wholly admirable account of the complex period 
of Middle Eastern relations—relations between the Arab groups, between the 
British and the French, and between the Arabs and both European Powers— 
from the days of the Sharif Hussein, McMahon, Sykes, Picot, and Balfour 
to the eventual and undignified departure of the French from Syria in 1946. 
He weaves his way with considerable skill through the involved personal 
relationships of Arab to Arab and Arab to French, through the innumerable 
shifts of French policy as one High Commissioner after another tried to play 
off one group after another in the interests of maintaining the présence 
frangaise, and at the end of it all the story still remains reasonably coherent. 
The only period where he falls a little short of the high standard of the rest 
of the book is the war years, about which he probably br too much. The 
twin shadows hang heavy over him, and while he can hint discreetly that, 
in the crazy set-up which kept the French and the British separated by the 
distance from Aley to Brumana and to which only an Evelyn Waugh could 
do full justice, the personal feeling between General Catroux and Sir Edward 
Spears became a political fact, discretion deters him from enlarging on the 
role of the wives; Lady Spears rates only a single mention in a footnote 
acknowledging a quotation, and the incredible Mme. Catroux is never men- 
tioned at all. But then he was not writing a novel of fantasy, and no one 
not involved in those fantastic events could possibly believe that they really 
happened. 

What the book does do is to give a reasonably fair a jation of the 
record of the French in control of the curiously divided chunks of territory 
which became the Class A Mandates of Syria and Lebanon. The final judg- 
ment is well supported by the evidence; on the economic and material side, 
the record was not bad at all; on the political side, it was appalling. As in 
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Indo-China, Tunisia, Morocco, and no doubt ultimately Algeria, successive 
French administrations showed themselves inept to the limits of belief in 
their handling of other races, and in the anticlimax of their exodus the good 
they had done was forgotten. It may be that the task was an impossible 
one. Certainly the sin, Hy under which the mandates came into being 
could hardly have been less favourable, with two European Powers playing 
off divergent Arab interests for their own ends (the British probably doing 
it a little better, though the ultimate outcome of the British mandates was 
hardly less disastrous) and both of them grossly underestimating the Arabs. 
Yet allowing for all the difficulties, for which the French themselves were so 
largely responsible, their later handling of the two mandates betrays a total 
lack of understanding of the people they were dealing with, as well as a 
total lack of comprehension of the meaning of the mandate system as seen 
by anyone except those who thought the mandate was simply a polite word 
for colonialism. There is still a history to be written of French colonialism 
as a whole, and it should include a section on these two luckless countries 
as illustrations of the underlying defects as well as the occasional virtues of 
the French conception of how to get on with subject races. 

Professor Hitti’s book is an abridgment of his much larger History of 
Syria, and is a useful and readable short account of the numerous vicissitudes 
of this varied and adaptable region. The lands between the Mediterranean 
and the desert, the Taurus and the Red Sea, have perhaps been fought over 
oftener than any other part of the earth’s surface, and innumerable external 
influences have left their mark on the land and its peoples. “Syria” in the 
wider sense is not an abstraction but a geographical; linguistic, and cultural 
reality capable of absorbing many historical and religious differences. The 
Syria of the United Arab Republic is but a fragment of the whole, but it is 
likely to retain its identity, absorbing ideas and influences from outside when 
necessary, but equally capable of expelling them, as it expelled them in the 
past from the time of the Seleucids to the French. Hawes presented in 
relatively popular style, this book is useful background reading for anyone 
who wants to understand the Middle East of today. 

It would enormously help readers of books on the Middle East if authors 
and publishers would put an end to fussy and pedantic transliterations of 
Arabic names. Here Brigadier Longrigg’s book is a bad offender, the more 
sO as it is inconsistent. eis, as much a recognised English word as Sidon, 
becomes Hums in the text, Hums on the map at the end; in Professor Hitti’s 
book, it is Homs in the text, while the map perpetrates Hims. For English 
readers, Nuri al-Sa‘id is a less accurate pA to pronunciation than Nuri 
esSaid. Similarly if Ladhqiya (Longrigg) or Al-Liadhiqiyah (Hitti map, 
though it is called Latakia in the text), why not al-Sham for Damascus, 
al-Quds for Jerusalem, or what have you? Many Arabic names have well 
established, if not very accurate, transliterations or equivalents in English; 
the influence of Chatham House or Oxford or both seems to be against 
using them, and the ordinary reader is simply irritated. Incidentally, it 
would help too if Chatham House or Oxford or both would ensure, when 
Brigadier Longrigg writes another book as good as this, that it is not marred 
by so many misprints, wrong cross-references, and other signs of carelessness 
in production. 

T. E. M. McKrrrerice. 
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Tue Arro-Asian States AND THEIR Prostems. By K. M. PAnixxar. 
[Allen and Unwin. 104 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Sociaism in SouTHEeRN Asia. By Saut Rose. [Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 278 pp. 30s.] 


Turse two books are in many ways complementary studies. The first is a 
= of reflection based on a series of lectures given by Sardar Panikkar, the 
ormer Indian Ambassador at Cairo and at Peking, and at present Indian 
Ambassador in Paris, at the Institut d’Etude de Développement Economique 
et Social of the Sorbonne. The topics he examines are the political structure, 
the problems of administration, the economic life, education, science, and 
aad issues in the newly sovereign states of Asia and Africa. These 
problems, he argues, are similar in each state, from Indonesia to Ghana, 
and he ponders on them with his customary sageness of thought and limpid 
purity of style—and with what one has to call his customary attempt to 
remain an optimist in the face of all the evidence he himself marshals. 

Saul Rose, formerly International Secretary of the Labour Party and now 
Leverhulme Research Fellow at St. Antony’s, Oxford, is less concerned 
to reflect on than to describe one aspect of Asia, its socialist movements. He 
omits Africa and confines himself—if one can put it so—to the area from 
Pakistan to Indonesia. As he says himself, he omits the socialist movement 
of Israel in the west and of Japan in the east and he does not touch the 
extremely difficult but fascinating question of Arab socialism. He can hardly 
be faulted for this. He can perhaps be faulted for assuming that an examina- 
tion of each country’s Socialist Party (even when the Socialist Party is decided 
upon) is tantamount to an examination of each country’s socialism. This is 
particularly so, as he half implies in his concluding pages, if one bears in 
mind the career of Jayaprakash Narayan: educated at the University of 
Wisconsin and becoming a Marxist, he became the leader of the Congress 
Socialist Party and of the Indian Socialist Party, but several years ago 
announced his withdrawal from party politics. He is now active in the 
bhoodan movement, and his address on “The New Dynamics of Social 
Change” to the Second Asian Socialist Conference in Bombay in November 
1956—part of which Mr. Rose quotes—was a challenging questioning of the 
whole direction of Asian socialism. For him at least the socialist cause had 
ceased to be identified with any political party. Similarly M. N. Roy moved 
from the politics of conspiracy and terrorism in Bengal to an apolitical 
humanist, though still radical, position. The readiness with which U Nu or 
Nehru, Soekarno or Ben Gurion surrenders power in order to reflect on how 
best to use it is one striking (and unimitated) feature of Asian politics. The 
last to practice it here was William Ewart Gladstone, and then only after 
defeat at the polls. Not least in Asia, an examination of the machinery of 
party politics may be the least important part of a study of the political and 
social scene. There is more to politics than the study of party history, and 
more to socialism than the story of parties claiming to be socialist. 

Mr. Rose’s study, however, is an admirable and careful analysis. 
Beginning with an account of the First Asian Socialist Conference in Rangoon 
in 1953 and concluding with the Second in Bombay in 1956, he describes the 
evolution of socialist parties and their often involved relationships with com- 
munist and nationalist movements in ten Asiatic countries. He has himself 
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visited all the countries of which he writes; and his account, although it is a 
pioneering study, is detailed, lucid and accurate. He is, as he admits, 
engagé, but he writes with vigour and without pulling his punches. 

It would be possible to draw some paradoxical conclusions from these two 
surveys. One is that in all the countries of Asia development, whether 
economic, social, or party-political, has proceeded farthest in those that have 
been colonies. The most backward are those that have been free (or most 
remote) from western influence, like Nepal or Cambodia; and the freest of 
all, Thailand, has no recognisable national movement, a puny middle class, 
no democracy—and no party politics. The most advanced would seem to be 
India and Burma—and, as Sardar Panikkar says, part at least of India’s 
present strength is her embryonic capitalist system. There is much to ponder 
in his chapter on economic problems, as in Mr. Rose’s account of the 
Burmese agonising re-appraisal of 1956. Housing subsidies, the Government 
came to think, were clearly discriminatory; the profit motive must be 
encouraged; people must be persuaded to buy shares and to invest. The 
Burmese were learning fast. 

A second conclusion that could be drawn is that it is the ex-imperial 
Power that is in each of these countries (Indo-China apart?) being honoured 
by being imitated. And it is only in the ex-colonies of Britain that demo- 
cracy is standing up to the test—though perilously perhaps in Pakistan and 
the Sudan. ‘“‘ Nowhere outside the three countries, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, could it be said that the problem of obedience in a democratic system 
has found a solution,” writes Panikkar (p. 20). And in very few of them 
is any political thinking independent of party allegiance possible. Acute as 
her problems are, not least in providing educational opportunities for all her 
citizens, the democratic prospect in Asia looks healthiest in India. 

But this is to seek conclusions that look backward. There are more 
significant points than these in these two books. It is clear that throughout 
Asia the climate of politics is Leftist, as Mr. Rose puts it. Just as liberalism, 
both economic and political, has thoroughly impregnated every aspect of 
western life and thought, so socialism-cum-nationalism has been the pre- 
dominant ideology in southern Asia. In this sense it was appropriate though 
embarrassing that Israel and not the Arab countries should be represented at 
the Asian Socialist Conferences. There have been many rival claimants in 
the east to the honorific term “ socialist,” and in most countries as a result the 
—— story is blurred. The leaders have thus far mattered more than the 
ed, and they have almost always been drawn from the native ¢lites; leader- 
ship has mattered far more in Asia than it has in Europe. The basic problem 
is educational, the training both of leaders and of followers, and of both at 
the same time. The leadership has thus far made little political headway 
with some major groups like the peasantry or the trade unions. And it 
appears, not only in India, to be movin ages from Marxism and Leninism, 
and to be having some doubts about the role of the state. The more the 
years pass, the more significant, for Asia at least, grows the figure of Gandhi. 
And when the full story of socialism comes to be written, perhaps Nehru 
and Narayan and Mao will be given quite as much attention, not only in 
Asia, as Marx and Lenin. 

Esmonp Wricut. 
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Tue Dictionary or Nationat Biocrapuy, 1941-1950. Edited by L. G. 
Wicknam-Lece and E. T. Wittiams. [Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. 1031 pp. 5 guineas. } 


Tuis is the fifth decennial supplement to the main D.N.B. which was edited 
7 Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee and completed to 1900. Mr. 

ickham-Legg was the editor of the 1931-40 supplement; when he died 
before the completion of this volume, Mr. E. T. Williams took over responsi- 
bility. 725 persons who died in the decade have been found worthy of the 
pee of immortality conferred by inclusion. Judicious dipping shows that 
the kind of biographer chosen by the editors and the standard of their achieve- 
ment are fone the same as in previous volumes. To the politician or 
—— historian the most important items are the lives of the two British 

rime Ministers, Stanley Baldwin and Lloyd George, the two Webbs, J. C. 
Smuts, Gandhi, and Maynard Keynes. All these are good, the chief fault 
being a peculiar kind of jejuneness, which seems to be native to the 
Dictionary, if not all dictionaries. (It is not native to the great French 
eighteenth-century Encyclopaedia, but, of course, if you can get a Voltaire and 
a Diderot to write your Sale, you can expect to get something excep- 
tional.) Our Conservative and Liberal politics were dominated during the 
1914 war and in the immediate post-war period by Lloyd George and 
Baldwin. The editors have chosen one man, Thomas Jones, to do a two 
biographies. The choice had obvious advantages, but also drawbacks. Jones 
was very much “inside” and had already written at length about Lloyd 
George. In both biographies he is sympathetic and discreet, but it might have 
been interesting to have had someone standing a little farther away to treat 
Lloyd George. Mrs. Hamilton writes adequately about Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb and Professor Robinson about Maynard Keynes. Sir Francis Wylie, of 
the I.C.S. and an ex-Governor of the United Provinces, writes a good article 
on Gandhi, but there is more to say about Smuts than is to be found in 
Mr. Keppel-Jones’s biography. 

Leonarp Woo tr. 


‘ 


Primitive Repers. By E. J. Hosssawm. [Manchester University Press. 


208 pp. 25s.] 


Mr. Hosssawm takes the reader into the byways of history and social science. 
When this is done intelligently and competently—and he is both intelligent 
and competent—it often, By lighting up obscure corners in the past, throws 
valuable and new light upon the great movements along the well-trodden 
highways of human history. In the last 100 years revolution has become a 
large-scale, highly organised business, and the rebel is at the top a 
professional revolutionary tycoon, or in the middle a trained technician, or 
at the bottom an army of revolutionary cannonfodder ever ready to shout 
for the revolution and die for Stalin or Khrushchev, for Mao-Tse-tung, 
Hitler, or Franco. This is, of course, only part of a cosmic “ movement” 
which can be observed in the colossal organisation of the state, industry, the 
Press, entertainment, sport, and gambling. So far as revolution is concerned, 
its organisation as a large-scale industry, if it did not begin with Marx, has 
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been enormously developed by Marxists. Mr. Hobsbawm’s book deals with 
primitive rebels in the sense of being either the precursors of highly organised 
revolutionaries or merely unorganised. His net is, therefore, cast quite 
widely. First, it covers a large number of agrarian rebels and many of these 
primitive rebels have continued to exist contemporaneously with the great 
modern industrial revolutionary organisations. The Mafia is an example 
treated at length by Mr. Hobsbawm. He also has some extremely interesting 
chapters on millenarianism in Italy, Sicily, and Spain. Secondly, he examines 
unorganised or primitively organised industrial rebels in the city mob and 
labour sects. The best part of his book is that devoted to the agrarian revo- 
lutionary movements; it is full of interesting facts and speculation. But 
the whole book breaks new ground and is well worth reading. 


Leonarp Woo tr. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue Ministry or Transport anp Civit Aviation. By Six Gitmour 
Jenxins. [Allen and Unwin. 231 pp. 21s.] 


Tus is the latest volume in the New Whitehall Series, which is sponsored 
by the Royal Institute of Public Administration. The author was permanent 
secretary of the Ministry of Transport from 1947 to 1953, and then the 
administrative head of the combined Ministry of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion. The object of the series is to provide an authoritative description of 
the present work of the department concerned. In fulfilling this aim the 
author begins with the background and history of the Ministry. He then 
describes in Part Two its responsibilities relating to shipping (inherited in 
the second world war from the Board of Trade via the thortlived Ministry 
of Shipping), ports and inland waterways. Part Three deals with inland 
transport by road and rail, including the highway system. Part Four is 
devoted to civil aviation, which comprises (so far as the Ministry is con- 
cerned) air policy, aerodromes, air traffic control and other operational or 
technical services, and provisions to assist safety in the air. e final part 
describes the organisation and common services of the Ministry, with a 
concluding chapter containing the author’s reflections on the future. 


Prato Topay. By R. H. S. Crossman. Revised edition. [Allen and 
Unwin. 215 pp. 20s.] 


Tuts book was first published in 1937. Mr. Crossman tells us that he has 
from time to time thought of bringing it up to date, but has had to abandon 
the idea because he would no longer be capable of doing it. The new 
edition is therefore mainly a reprint of the original edition with a few 
revisions. It was the first book which Mr. Crossman wrote at a time when 
he was still a Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, and it has all the 
vigour and spirit of a clever man’s first book. It attempts an imaginary 
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survey of the society and politics of modern Britain through the eyes of the 
authoritarian Plato. Twenty years after it was written it remains well worth 
reading. 


ELEMENTS OF Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. Edited by Fritz Morstern Marx. 
Second edition. [Prentice-Hall. 572 and xxviii pp. $6.95. ] 


Tus is the second edition of one of the best books on public administration 
published in the United States since 1945. The editor has persuaded the 
original team of authors to revise their contributions, either alone or in 
collaboration with himself. The authors include some of the leading 
American writers on government, such as Don Price, John D. Millett, James 
W. Fesler, Dwight Waldo, George A. Graham, Wallace S. Sayre, V. O. 
Key, jur., Harvey C. Mansfield, and the editor. The subjects discussed are 
of great importance in public administration, not only in the United States, 
but in all developed countries. 


Statistica, YEaRBook, 1958. [United Nations. 612 pp. Cloth 57s. 
Paper 46s. | 


Tuis is an invaluable reference book of international statistics. Most of the 
tables given in the 1957 Yearbook are retained. There is a new chapter, 
“Production Summary,” which summarises the data on production which 
are given in the Yearbook under agriculture, mining and quarrying, and 
manufacture. There are important new tables and modification of old tables 
in the chapter “External Trade.” The indexing of these Yearbooks is 
admirable. 


DocuMENTs ON INTERNATIONAL AFFairs 1956. Edited by Nosre Franx- 
LAND, assisted by Vera Kino. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. [Oxford University Press. 
768 pp. 84s.] 


Tue three main events of 1956 covered by the documents selected in this 
volume are the Suez crisis, the Polish Poznan riots, and the Hungarian 
revolution. The Institute will no doubt eventually give us a Survey dealing 
analystically with these events in the form of a narrative. Meanwhile, here 
we on a selection of documents which provide a chronological skeleton of 
events and in each case the editor has written a useful introduction. Besides 
the three main subjects there are also documents dealing, inter alia, with 
disarmament negotiations and the Far East. 
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